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THE NEW UNITED STATES 
BATTLE-SHIP MAINE. 


The most recent addition to 
our navy. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


“The war-ship of the future”’ is fore. | 
shadowed in Rear-Admiral Philip Hichborn’s 
article, which will be found on another page of 
this issue, and a pretty good type of the war-ship 
of the present is pictured on the front cover, the | 
subject of the illustration being the new battle- | 
ship Maine. The keel of this splendid vessel 
was laid February 15, 1899, on the first anniver- | 
sary of the destruction of the old Maine, and at | 
the time of writing it was planned to launch her | 
on Memorial day. ‘The new ship is almost twice | 
as large as her namesake, is speedier, better 
armed, and‘has much greater coal capacity, and 
it is believed she embodies all the valuable lessons 
taught by recent naval experience. 

A feature of the Maine is the “Hichborn 
balanced”’ turret, one of the many improvements 
for which the new navy is indebted to the late | 
chief constructor, Rear-Admiral Hichborn—who, 
by the way, is a Massachusetts man, having been 
born in Charlestown sixty-two years ago. He 
was a high-school graduate, then a shipwright 
apprentice at the Charlestown navy-yard, a 
“master shipwright” at the age of twenty-three, 
and entered the navy as assistant naval con- 
structor in 1869. He has served two four-year 
terms as chief constructor, having been first 
appointed in 1893. That means, of course, that 
most of our big ships have been built from his 
plans and under his eye, a fact the nation is not 
likely to forget. Admiral Hichborn was recently 
placed upon the retired list, on reaching the age 
limit of active service. 


Of seventeen items of news from a 
neighboring town, printed in a recent issue of 
a Farmington, Maine, paper, fourteen pertain 
to fish and fishermen. One raph tells of 
local experts who distinguished themselves by 
making a good haul of trout and salmon in a 
cellar! Under ordinary circumstances this would 
be a pretty good fish-story; but it seems rather 
tame in view of the fierce competition that— 
judging by the general tenor of the correspond- 
ent’s letter—must now be raging among the 
Maine anglers. 


Fidelity Lodge of Concord, New Hampshire, is 
the largest “‘Rebekah” lodge in the world—the 
Rebekah degree being that branch of Odd- 
Fellowship to which womenfolk are eligible. 
The New Hampshire lodge has more members, 
it appears, than the Rebekah membership of 
South Carolina, Delaware, Florida, Mississippi, 
Newfoundland and Hawaii combined, and it is 
strange no punster has remarked that this fact 
alone proves that the Odd-Fellows of the Merri- 
mac region live in concord. 

The first sea-serpent turned up this year 
in the vicinity of Camden, Maine; literally 
turned up, for he is depicted as ‘‘rearing his head 
on a long, curved neck far out of the water, 
twisting and turning, apparently keeping a look- 
out in all directions.’”” The serpent, which 
travelled more than twenty miles in four hours, 
was “from thirty to fifty feet long.”” The sailors 
who watched him are confident of that, although 


An Odd-Fellows’ magazine aflirms that | 


only about ten feet of his head and neck were | 5) 


visible. ‘This is a curious habit of the sea-serpent, 
to exhibit only a fathom or two of himself, and 
let the spectators guess at the rest. But Yankees 
were always good guessers. 

“In the Okefenokee,’’ a Companion 
serial which Mr. Louis Pendleton afterward 
made into a book, gave the readers of this 
periodical some idea of that wonderful swamp in 
south Georgia which contains more than three | 
hundred and fifty thousand acres and is a) 
hundred and seventy-five miles in cireumference. 
It will interest them to know that the swamp 
has recently been bought by a Michigan lumber- | 
man who was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, 
and who went West to grow up with the country | 
while making his fortune by chopping it down. | 
Southern newspapers are enthusiastic over his 
new design, which is, indeed, as promising as it 
is daring. ‘There is much valuable timber in the | 
swamp, and after the timber is cut, the purchaser | 
intends to drain his many thousand acres. Any | 
New England farmer who happens at present to | 
be stubbing away at a stony side-hill may form 
his own conception of the fertility of the land. 
It would be cruel to dwell upon the theme. 


As a memorial to Queen Victoria, 
residents of Boston and the suburbs who came 
from Great Britain or her colonies plan to erect 
a building which shall cost perhaps a quarter of | 
a million, and shall serve as headquarters for | 
their fraternal societies. Such societies, com- | 
posed of “Britishers” and “colonials,” are said | 
to have fully twenty thousand members within | 
the metropolitan area, and they are not poverty- | 
stricken bodies by any means. Thus the Scots’ 
Charitable Society has a fund of more than thirty 
thousand dollars, the British Charitable Society 
has almost twelve thousand dollars, and the 
Caledonian Club is one of the wealthiest Scottish 
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| handling, and in a short time it had fully recov- 


THE YOUTH'S 


associations on the continent. Possibly these 
organizations might not save so very much money 


by becoming their own landlords, but the project 


would strengthen the tie between themselves and 

signify the permanence of their relations with | 
their American neighbors, so it would be a good 

investment notwithstanding. 

If the ‘‘ big game” of the West does not 
get acclimated to the East, it will not be for lack 
of opportunity. Facts crop up occasionally 
which indicate that it is becoming wonted to 
these states; for instance, the circumstance that 
a captive buffalo ina Maine park gave birth toa 
healthy calf the other day. In point of climate, 
there is not so much difference between the 
sections as might at first thought appear. Thus 
it is worthy of note that Mr. William C. Whitney, 
who has now fifty deer in his preserve at Lenox, 
Massachusetts, recently imported a car-load of 
“black-tails” from the Frazer River country, in 
the hope that they will stand the Berkshire 
winters better than his deer from Wyoming do. 
And yet the average Massachusetts man, while 
he brags about “seasonable weather” in his own 
state, is probably picturing British Columbia as 
a hyperborean region in which neither beasts nor 
men could live without thick furs. 
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UNIVERSAL HANDSHAKING. 


Mexico is the land of handshaking. There 
everybody greets everybody else with a grasp of 
the hand, and even foreigners who reside for any 
length of time in the country fall into the habit 
unconsciously of shaking hands on every occasion. 
It becomes so natural to them thus to do that 
when they return to countries where a more) 
distant formality is observed, they are at a loss 
to know what to do with their hands, and find 
themselves obliged to reflect often upon their 
surroundings to avoid taking offense at the hur- 
ried nod of a passing friend or the abrupt and 
unceremonious entrance and departure of guests. 

In Mexico friends would not think of en 
or leaving a house without shaking hands wi 
the host and hostess, and they would not omit 
the ceremony with any t who might be 
present. The women go further, and kiss each 
other on both cheeks. 

Men who are old friends stop and shake hands 
on the streets, and if they have not met for some 
time go t what is termed the “bear hug,”’ 
that is to say, they put their arms around each 
other and pat one another on the back. This 
embrace concluded, they shake hands and lift 
their hats. 

The Mexican Herald is the authority for the 
statement that the inspector of the tickets on the 
cars will shake hands with his — poanons 
every me a that people e with 
their friends on entering and on leaving a 
car. Clerks behind the countef of a dry-goods 
store shake hands with the customers they know, 
and when the employees of a store or mercantile 
establishment assemble in the morning the formal 
greeting is never omitted. 


® ¢ 


A DISAPPOINTING MEAL. 


In “A New Way Around an Old World,” 
Rev. Francis E. Clark writes of an amusing 
experience on board the Baron Korff, the 
steamer on which he journeyed on the Amur 
from Chabarovska to Sretenska. 

The first meal served on board was supper. 
Fifteen foreigners and five Russians sat down to 
the table together. None of the foreigners, at | 
least, knew what to expect 
department. The meat was 


from the culinary 
ing fon th ition that, 

en of on the supposition . 
after the ashion of other steamers, four or five 
other courses would ‘follow. Then came a long 
= The plates were removed, and still we 


waited. 

The minutes lengthened into a full quarter of 
an hour, and at last the one overworked waiter | 
appeared, bearing, not the expected fish or vege- 
tables or salad or dessert, but the brass samovar, 
and we knew that a tumbler of tea was all that 
was to be expected 





The — of necks as the long-delayed 
waiter ente the room, and the expressions 
of disappointment when his sole burden was | 
a were a the inst night cen some 
went hungry to e first night, experience, | 
the mother of wisdom, taught a needed lesson for 
all travellers on the Amur River—to lay in a 
sufficient store from the first platter, and not 
trust to the “hereafter.” After that no one 
omitted the first course. 
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THE WOODCHUCK THAWED OUT. 
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COMPANION. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
Summer School. keeping, ote. dividual instrac- 
tion. Boston Commercial College, 18 Boylston 8t., Boston. 
Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 


Individual teaching. Send for Feet ine cireuler. 


W CAMP. Boys7-13. 8th year. Refer 
HITE MT. to Becretary CORTELYOU, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. G. HinpDs, Hempstead, New York. 

i i Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary ,As2temy for Bers 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


y 
Biology. ew Athletic Field, & mile and straighta wa: 
track. 6ist year. JOSEPH H. sawree. A. M., Principal. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass._ Courses of study in Mechanical, 
Civil and Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 200- 
page catalogue, showing app ntments_ secured 4 
graduates, mailed free. Expenses low. 34t 
year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Two years’ course for teachers of gymnasti Post- 
graduate course in massage and medical gymnastics. 
Summer course in German gymnastics. 

E. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls, 


LOWTHORPE, NORWICH, CONN. 


Situated on a hill under lofty elms and overlooking 
oad meadows. Golf, Tennis, ete. Send for circular. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. 5outses: 
J ’ * Classical ; 
Scientific; Latin Scientific ; Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical Engineering ; Chemical ; Agricultu- 
ral: Preparatory Medical; Pharmacy; Law; 
Military Drill. University fees, rooms an 
board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
September 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. H. SON. * D., REGISTRAR, 
Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, BOSTON, Mass. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 


Ra Cour ROG, BOD Der Ten: 

* Courses. ‘0 ° 

Teachers’ Training Class, $00 per year. 
full particulars on applicatwon. 

162 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Camp Algonquin, Asquam Lake, 
Holderness, N.H. Sixteenth Season Opens June 28. 


Send for illustrated circular. E. DEMERITTE, PRINCIPAL 
THE DE MERITTE SCHOOL, 553 Boylston Street, BOSTON. 


New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, Durham, N. H., 


Offers courses in Agriculture, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Electrical eering, Technical Chemistry ; 
also a General Course. For Catalogue, giving cost of 
tuition and full particulars, address, 

CHAS. 8S. MURKLAND, President. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ‘fxs’ 


For Both Sexes. Fifth year begins September 12, 
1901. First examination for admission, June 27 and 28. 
Second examination, September 10 and 11, 1901. 

In connection with the regular normal course, ample 
oppostnay is furnished in the schools of Lowell for 
observation and practice. A two years’ normal course 
in kindergarten Faining is offered, also a postgraduate 
course of one =. Twelve kindergarten rooms for 
practice have been furnished by the City of Lowell. 
for further information, address ¥. F. COBURN, PRIN. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and teachers of five years’ experience in language, 
literature, sci , math tics, history and pedagogy. 
Entrance examinations June 27, 2%, and Sep- 
tember 10, 11,1901. For circulars, address, 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





















































The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R. I. 


A technical-scientifie college for young men and 
young women. Courses in Agriculture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry. Biolog 
and General Science lead to the degree of B. 5. 
Preparatory Department. Dormitories. Tuition 
free. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 











vs. Dummer Academy ». 


SOUTH !BYFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Thorough preparation for Harvard, Yale and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Special 
attention given to English. Individual instruc- 
tion, $500. 139th year begins Sept. 11, 1901. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M., Principal. 
Reference by permission, President Chas. W. Eltot. 





Stammering 
Cured. 





PROF. GRADY, Principal. 


Thirty Years’ Experience Consultation FREE. 
Call or Write for Prospectus. 
References: REV. Gro. C. LORIMER, D. D., 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. HON. CHARLES 
. DEAN, Mayor of Malden, Mass. Hon. LEVI 
8. GOULD, Ex-Mayor of Melrose, Mass. Rev. 

JOEL M. LEONARD, D. D., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON 
STAMMERERS” 
INSTITUTE, $4.7 9.202"! 


























Some interesting glimpses of animal life were 
caught by the quarrymen during the early spring, | 
writes the Franklin correspondent of. the Phila- | 
delphia Times. One day they uncovered a| 
woodchuck, or ground-hog, deep in the sleep 
that preserves the life of a hibernating animal | 
during its long winter fast. 


Water had gathered around the body of the 
animal, and had frozen into ice, and when taken 
from the hole the woodchuck, rolled into a ball, 
was frozen solid. 

After it had been brought to the warmth of a 
big fire in a neighboring hotel, attempts were 
made to uncoil it, but without avail. At the 
end of twenty-four hours, however, the animal 
suddenly gave signs of life, stretched and waved 
its limbs freely, resembling a baby awakening 
from sleep. 

The guests at the hotel gave it considerable 


ered its senses, and exhibited no surprise at 
finding itself in a warm house instead of a hole 
in the ground. The proprietor of the hotel 
adopted the woodchuck, and it has the freedom 
of his house. 





are always in demand! 
Hundreds and hundreds 
of them are to-day filling 
good paying situations as 
bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, etc.,in and around 
Greater Boston. 

Actual Business from 
the Start, Individual In- 
struction and the thor- 
oughness of Burdett 
methods explain the suc- 
cess of the graduates as 
well as the popularity of 
the institution. 

Open for visitors all summer. 


Fall Term Opens 
Tuesday, September 3d. 


BURDETT COLLEGE of 
Actual Business and Shorthand, 
694 Washington St., Boston. 


Prospectus Free. 
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=a. 8S. COWELEI, A. M., Principal. 


| CUSHING ACADEMY, achburnnam, mass 


For YOUNG MEN 
and YOUNG WOMEN. 


Location among the 
hills of Northern Cen- 
tral Mass. rroo ft. above 
sea-level. Two hours’ 
ride from Boston. 

* 


Modern Buildings. 
Several Courses of Study. 
Strong Music Departments. 

Well - equipped Laboratories. 
Large Gymaasium. 
Certificate Admits to Leading 
Colleges. 








- 
$200 to $250 pays all 
necessary expenses for 
board, room, tuition, etc. 


Catalogue sent on request 





















































“AND now,” said the managing editor, 
A pushing his green shade back to the 

top of his head, “send the new office- 
boy in, drat him!’ 

Curzon might be excused for “dratting”’ a 

boy he had never laid eyes on, after his 
experiences with a long series of incapables. 
For there had been a steady procession in the 
Daily Times oftice of bad boys and stupid 
boys and lazy boys and worthless boys of 
every description, until Curzon had rashly 
declared there wasn’t such a thing left on 
earth as a trustworthy, bright, truthful boy, 
who wanted a good place in a newspaper 
office at five dollars a week ! 

“As for deanliness and a fair share of 
intelligence,”’ groaned Curzon, tossing a pile 
of exchanges across the room, “‘I simply 
leave that out of the calculation! This winter 
I meant to make the paper the cleverest, 
strongest journal on this side of the equator, 
and instead of that, I have done nothing but 
engage office-boys and dismiss them. When 
I ought to have been writing a leading article 
on silver or pensions or our foreign rela- 
tions, I have been ridden by the nightmare 
of finding an office-boy. If this fellow doesn’t 
answer, I shall go to the editor and proprietors 
and ask them for a six months’ holiday with 
pay, so I can brace up my shattered consti- 
tution after this agony of office-boys. Well, 
sir, what’s your name?” 

The new office-boy had entered, and had 
marched up to the big desk in the middle of 
the room where Curzon sat. There were a 
dozen other desks in the room, and at one 
in a corner a group of local reporters had 
gathered, waiting for the city editor to appear 
and give them their assignments. They were 
all young men, and all belonged to the well- 
dressed, college-bred type of young man, who 
is prone in these days to gravitate toward 
great metropolitan newspapers. The man- 
aging editor’s tribulations with his office-boys 
had occasioned much secret amusement to the 
staff of reporters, and pinned upon the big 
middle desk were various spirited cartoons 
from the pens of these young gentlemen. 

The new boy, however, was distinctly 
different from any of his predecessors. In the 
first place, he was older than most of them, 
being a well-grown fellow of fifteen; then he 
had the well-set-up air characteristic of the 
boy who has been to school, and has been 
taught to sit and stand and walk properly. And 
he was an astonishingly clean boy. Not only 
were his somewhat shabby clothes well brushed 
and his patched shoes blacked, but when his 
wide mouth expanded into a smile, he showed 
two rows of perfectly white teeth. He answered 
promptly enough Curzon’s question. 

“Henshaw, sir. Richard Henshaw.” 

Curzon, who was still a young man and who 
had acquired, as he said, a feverish interest 
in office-boys, proceeded to cross - question 
Henshaw in a way that the boy regarded as 
joking ; but just as much can be found out by 
chaffing a boy as in any other way. 

“Well, Mr. Henshaw,” said Curzon, blandly, 
“may I ask what other inducement, besides the 
paltry stipend of five dollars a week, inclines 
you to enter the newspaper profession ?” 

“Because a fellow has a chance to rise, sir, 
in the newspaper business,” answered Hen- 
shaw, with a very polite inflection in his voice. 
“Some fellows has rose from where I am, sir, 
to—to—where you are.” 

“Quite true,” answered Curzon, with a grin 
of enjoyment, “but you will have to lay aside 
that expression ‘has rose’ some time between 
now and the culmination of your ambition.” 

“Have risen,” corrected Henshaw, who was 
no fool, although his grammar was far from 
perfect. 


Br 
Molly Elliot Seawell 


In Five Chapters. — Chapter One. 
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unexpectedly revealed by the directness | 
and simplicity of the poor. If Henshaw 
had been a rich boy and brought up to | 
look on the velvet side of life, he would 
probably have said “spinal affection,’ 
“injury to his back,’”’ or something to 
soften the piteous truth. But he spoke 
quite simply and frankly. Curzon did not 
ask any questions, but something kindly | 
in his eyes encouraged the boy to go on. | 





‘6WE OF THE REPORTORIAL STAFF ARE THINKING OF GIVING YOU A DINNER.’’ 


looks in spite of his chaff, and made up his | 
mind to say yes whenever he could. 


“Hugh was going to be a photographer, a 
real artist photographer—before he got hurt. 
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years old, and he wore glasses over his black 
eyes, and his little dark mustache was beauti- 
fully trimmed! Henshaw loved him almost 
the moment he looked at him. 

“I’m much obliged to you,”’ he said, smiling 
bashfully. ‘“‘Any date you name will be 
agreeable to me, and I'll be on hand prompt, in 
my swallow-tail coat.’’ 

Then another young man took a hand. 

“Gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘‘I perceive that Mr. 

Henshaw has a sense of humor. He also 

appears to be addicted to personal neatness, 

and from his own description, I judge him to 
bea family man of unexceptionable character. 

Therefore I suggest, in lieu of the proposed 

banquet, we each subscribe a quarter for 

Mr. Henshaw, to purchase a testimonial 

of our esteem. What do you say, Mr. 

Henshaw ?”’ 

“No, I thank you,’ answered Henshaw, 
blushing up to his eyes. 

“And why not, Mr. Henshaw?” asked the 
black-eyed young man with the glasses. 

“Because — because — I’m too old,’’ stam- 
mered the boy. “If I was a little shaver, 
now, it wouldn’t matter. But I—I—can’t 
take money for nothing, now I’m fifteen 
years old.”’ 

“Quite a mature age, Sevier,” remarked 
Murray, the black-eyed fellow, laughing. 
And all of them liked the boy ten times 
better for his independence. 

“See here, you young rapscallion !”’ cried 
Sevier, suddenly changing his tone. “I 
believe you’re going to suit, and I tell you 
what, you will have to look alive. And mind 
you, reform your grammar. Every time you 
make a grammatical mistake you will have 
Webster’s Unabridged thrown at your head. 
So either hold your tongue altogether or use 
good language, and mind what you’re told. 
Understand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Henshaw, blushing 
and smiling still more. 

Henshaw found that day the happiest of 
his life. He had plenty to do; it was on the 
eve of a presidential election, and the news- 
paper offices were buzzing like beehives. 
There was a continual stream in and out of 
the room across the narrow hall marked 
“Private,” where Mr. Mildmay, the editor, 
sat in solitary magnificence. Messenger boys 
were coming and going all the time, and 
“Sevier, you’ll have to do this before twelve 
o’clock,” and “Murray, get up to the Grand 
Hotel as quickly as you can, and tell the 
governor that Mildmay must see him and 
make an appointment,” and things of that 
sort were going on all day. The telephones 
were ringing, and the noise of workmen 
putting on a special wire and the preparations 
to show stereopticon views the next night 
added to the busy hum. 

At six o’clock there was a lull. The editors 
and reporters took turns in scampering off 
to a neighboring chop-house to get dinner. 

According to his engagement, Henshaw was off 
duty at six o’clock, but he saw that there was 


” 


“Well,” continued Curzon, eying Henshaw | He’s got his camera and things, but he can’t | work for everybody in the office and he stayed 


with increasing approval, “suppose I sent you 
up-stairs to the composing-room with about two 
columns of stuff marked ‘Must,’ and the 


do any work to speak of. My sister Mary 
takes care of all of us. Mary’s the boss, sure.’’ 
“Young man,” said Curzon, sternly, glad to 


on, carrying messages, running from one part 
of the building to another, and answering the 
telephone. He had fifteen cents in his pocket, 


foreman told you he hadn’t two stickfuls of | escape from the painful impression left by | and he negotiated with a messenger boy to carry 


space left. What would you do?” 


| Henshaw’s story, “I beg and insist that you | a note to Mary at the little frame house on the 


“Why,” said Henshaw, pulling his ear | will abandon the use of that vulgarism, ‘boss.’ | edge of town, where the Henshaws made their 
meditatively, “I’d say, ‘Mr. Foreman, just |The Daily Times is the recognized authority | home. It was a very satisfactory note—to 


write that down on a slip, please, ’cause if | upon the use of the English language for the Mary. 


you don’t the managing editor’ll most likely | 
say I ain’t brought the message straight.’ ’’ | 


whole civilized world, from Point Barrow in 
the frozen zone to Hoboken, and the word ‘boss’ 


It read thus: 


DEAR MARy. I’ve got the place—five dollars 
a week. It’s a bully place. [Here Henshaw, 


At that Curzon very gravely wrote a few | is never admitted into its editorial columns. | pearing in mind Sevier’s threats, erased “bully” 


words on a scrap of paper and handed it to| 
Henshaw. 
“Take that down to the business office and | 


tell them to put your name on the books.| its many windows and high ceiling and | 
| innumerable desks and gas-jets, Curzon was | 


When can you report for duty ?’’ 
“Now, sir,”’ answered Henshaw. 


Now skip!” 
Henshaw “skipped” with a light heart. 
When the boy returned to the great room, with 


gone. Henshaw fell immediately into the 


and wrote “first-class.”] It’s very busy here 
| now, and I think I’ll stay on until the paper goes 
| to press, so don’t worry if I don’t get home till 
daylight. Won’t Hugh and Jane be glad! 
Yours, RICHARD HENSHAW. 


By this note it will be seen that Henshaw 


‘‘Haven’t you got to see your mother or your | clutches of the young reporters still waiting for | did not, all at once, acquire a command of 


father or somebody ?’ 
“No, sir, 1 ain’t got either. 
sister, Mary Henshaw, who is sixteen, and 
does for the rest of us, and I told her I meant | 
to stay here if I got the job.” 


the city editor. Guying the office-boy had been 


while past. 
“I say, Mr. Henshaw,” began one, with 


perfect English, or he would hardly have 


I’ve got a/| one of their principal recreations for a good | expressed a belief that Hugh and Jane would 


be glad because he might not be home all night. 
About half past seven the editorial rooms 


elaborate respect, “‘we of the reportorial staff | filled up again. By that time the special wire 


“And how many are you, besides Miss|are thinking of giving you a dinner at) was in working order, and the steady click, 


Mary?” 
“Two more besides me. Jane is eleven, and 
then there’s Hugh. He’s older than Mary, but 


“Very well, Mr. Henshaw. But don’t let | he’ll never be much help now.” 


me hear of your saying that you have entered 
the journalistic profession ; 
journalists on this paper—only plain newspaper 
men.” 


Henshaw did not quite understand the point 


| 


“Why not?” asked Curzon, with his eye on 


there are no/ the clock. 


**Back’s hurt badly,”’ responded Henshaw, 
briefly. 


Then there was a little pause. It was 


of this joke, but he liked the managing editor’s | just one of those human tragedies which are 


| Dumaine’s, such as we gave Mr. Mildmay, the | 


editor, upon his return from Europe, to| 
celebrate your arrival among us.” 

Now, if there was anything Henshaw did 
know when he saw it, it was a joke. His eyes 
twinkled, and he advanced toward the young 
fellow with his hands in his pockets and a 


| broad smile, showing his white teeth. And | 


the young fellow was so handsome and well- | 
dressed! He was not more than twenty-two 


click of the instrument was heard from the 
operator at his table. Curzon came in, and 
dashing off coat and hat, seated himself at his 
desk and wrote rapidly for half an hour, 
apparently undisturbed by the coming and 
going and constant subdued talking round him. 
Then he threw himself back in his chair and 
addressed the room generally. 

“Now,” said he, “the Daily Times is ready 
for any emergency. If the Republicans come 
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out on top, here’s what the Times has to say 
about it; and if the Democrats give them a 
licking, there’s an able editorial announcing the 
fact. I’ve said ‘close margin’ in all the doubtful 
states, but if there should happen to be a 
landslide, it will be easy enough to correct the 
proof. See here, you boy, take this up-stairs, and 
tell them to send me the proof as soon as it is 
ready.” 

Henshaw took the two slips marked in blue 
pencil “‘Edtl’’ (for editorial) and ran up-stairs 
with them. He was a bright fellow, and he | 
knew instinctively a good deal of what Curzon | 
meant. The next day the returns would be) 
coming in all day long, and anything written | 
about the election would have to be corrected at 
quarter past two in the morning, when the clang 
of the great presses in the subcellar would begin ; 
therefore Curzon expressed his anticipated senti- 
ments, subject to revision when the time came to 
print them. 

Until about twelve o’clock nobody seemed to 
observe that Henshaw had remained on duty. 
Then Curzon called him up and handed him a 
dollar, saying, ‘Go to the restaurant and get 
something to eat. Your time was up at six, but 
I see you stayed on. I’ll keep you all night 
to-morrow night, and pay you for overtime. Get 
home now as quick as you can, and don’t go into 
any saloons. If you do, you’ll lose your job, 
sure.”’ 

Henshaw had completely forgotten in the 
excitement and hurry of the day that he had not 
had anything to eat since he munched the last 
sandwich of the stock provided by the careful 
Mary. This had been at about six o’clock. He 
instantly felt hungry; but he had no notion of 
spending his dollar at a restaurant. He seized 
his coat and hat, said “Good night!’ and got 
down the stairs three steps ata time. The cars 
were still running, and he had five cents for his 
fare home besides his dollar. He jumped on the 
first car that passed, and in twenty minutes he 
and Mary and little Jane were sitting on the edge 
of Hugh’s bed, congratu- 
lating themselves upon the 
astounding good fortune that 
had befallen the Henshaw 
family. Mary had promptly 
secured the dollar. 

“Because it’s as likely as 
not you'll go out and buy 
something for Hugh that 
you think will please him, 
when he really needs so 
many things, and I’ll take 
the liberty of spending it for * 
him myself.” 

“Ain’t we the worst hen- 
pecked fellows in town?” 
asked Richard of Hugh, with 
a grin, as he yielded up the 
dollar. 

Hugh smiled as he lay 
back on his bed. He wasa 








handsome young fellow—the « yexr tHe PADDED OLD CLOWN GOT CLEAR.” 


only really handsome one of 

the Henshaw children, and the darling of them 
all, as he had been their pride once. The 
Henshaws were all strongly alike. They not 
only had industry, but ambition, in their crude 
young way. Mary, the capable sister of sixteen, | 
was perhaps the most ambitious of them all. It | 
was she who had preached to Hugh ever since 
they had been left fatherless and motherless two | 
years before. “Now, Hugh, you are the best- | 
looking and the brightest of us all, and I don’t | 
want you to be just wasting yourself doing a 
day’s work here and a day’s work there. 1 want 
you to be at something that will be a business | 


then, some day, we’ll have a nice house, and live 
as we did in papa’s time.” 


It was, of course, the untried theory of an | _cordage mingled with a wild babel of outcries; | collapsed tent and haul out the 
inexperienced girl; but it worked extraordinarily then the great tent twisted sidewise, swelled | cages, we decided to start for 


| 


well, owing to the tenacity and strength of | eon, and then its voluminous folds overwhelmed | home. So, after a few lingering 


character that seemed to run in the Henshaw | 
blood. Hugh secured a place in a ‘ocean 
gallery, where he showed genuine talent for his 
business. The Henshaws let all of their frame 
cottage except two rooms. Sometimes they had 
enough to eat, and sometimes they were really in 
need. Richard went to the public school, 
although his jacket was rusty and his shoes were | 
the worst in school, and so did little Jane. 
Mary, the industrious, the bright-eyed, the 
determined, kept them all going. 

“It isn’t enough for me,” cried she, with her 
fifteen-year-old knowledge of life, “to be just 
respectable and have enough.to eat! I want to be 
sometbing more. I want people to say when they 
see us, “There are those Henshaws. They’ve just 
worked and worked, and tried to do something 
and be something, and now see! They’re doing 
well, and have got some education, and are as 
good as anybody.’ ”’ 

Up to the time of Hugh’s accident all this 
seemed likely of fulfilment. The doctors’ bills 
were paid by his employer, but in a very little 
while the doctors said they could do no more for 
him. He might get well after a great many 





THE YOUTH'’S 


was not in her to give up wholly. She rallied, 
and with only Richard to help her, began again 
the sharp struggle to live. 

They were very, very poor, but it never 
oceurred to them to ask for charity, or to do 
anything but work. Whenever Richard made 
a little money, he was likely, as Mary said, to 
squander it on something that he thought would 
give Hugh pleasure; but Mary, if she secured 
it, would, with her usual good sense, spend it 


COMPANION. 


in procuring wholesome food for him, or some 
other necessity. The two brothers loved this 
strong young sister with all their hearts, and 
it was their joke that “Mary is boss.’’ Little 
Jane was helpful in taking care of Hugh and in 
a thousand other ways. Latterly, there had been 
unmistakable signs that Hugh was improving. 
This, with Richard’s successful launching into 
the newspaper business, seemed to the assembled 
Henshaws the dawn of a dazzling prosperity. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


ATA CIRCI 


HE first cireus and menagerie that ever 
came to Gorham, New Hampshire, exhib- 
ited there in July, about thirty years ago, 

and was an event of such local interest that 
a good many youngsters— including Philemon 
Wright and myself—came from far and wide to 
see it. We two set off from our homes in Bethel, 
eighteen miles from Gorham, at four o’clock in 
the morning, with a luncheon in our pockets and 
barely enough money for two circus tickets— 
nothing over for peanuts. We had been pushed 
to raise even so much, for our families did not 
wholly approve of our going. 

I shall not attempt to describe the circus, 
although, as it was our first, we deemed it a most 
entrancing exhibition. But we saw only the 


beginning of it. That particular performance 
was never finished. The excruciatingly funny 
clown, with his droll, painted face; the ring- 
master, 


with his cracking whip; and the 
wonderful Mademoiselle 
De Laney, who rode 
two horses at once, stand- 
ing erect, and jumped 
through paper hoops in 
one, two, three order— 
all were there! It was 
glorious, we thought, 
and getting finer every 
moment, when there came 
a most inopportune inter- 
ruption. 

Once or twice, above 
the crash of the brass 
band, a menacing growl 
of thunder had been 
heard. Now came a 
sudden clap, very near 
and heavy, which caused 
the elephant to trumpet 
loudly. Very soon the 
yellow glare of the sun- 
shine through the canvas 
roof of the big tent changed to the gloom of black 
clouds. The manager hastily blew a signal with 
a horn; circus men ran hither and thither, and 
the elephant trumpeted again. 

A moment later a bright flash shone through 
|the canvas and another startling clap broke 
forth. The grinning clown stopped in the midst 
of his antics and put one hand to his ear. 
“Thought I heard something drap !” he drawled ; 
| and ‘the audience roared with laughter. But a 
more ominous roar was growing momentarily 
louder. 


Many people began to scramble down from the 
for you. We've got this house, and we can let | high tier of seats. Again the elephant trumpeted, | | wads of paper, cloth or old hats. 

rooms, and do lots of things, just to keep us from | a lion roared, and a cageful of parrakeets squalled| Philemon and I had no friends 
starving, and in three or four years you’ll be | horribly. Another peal blended with the roar | or relatives with whom we could 
started and be able to give Dick a hand, and | | of the lion, and was followed by a ‘mighty | take refuge; 


rushing sound. Immediately the whole big tent | 
| seemed to swell and swell. A sound of snapping | 


“It dragged Philemon and me off our seats, and | 


we rolled down between the single planks into | 


the oblique space behind and beneath the tier. 

The tent had collapsed in part, and many of the 
people were under it. Some of the menagerie 
cages were upset by the dragging weight of the 
canvas; and the howls of frightened wild beasts 
and birds mingled with the screams of men, 
women and children. 

On the canvas, close over our heads, there was 
a strange sound as of a thousand snare-drums all 





““ WHINING AND CRYING AS IF BROKEN-HEA 








pelting the tent. 
hens’ eggs, and they were the most jagged, 
angular hailstones I ever saw; and the violence | 
with which the wind drove them was terrific. 

At the Alpine House and over the whole village | 
rose a continuous sharp crash of breaking glass. incidentally discovered a hen’s nest in a little 


The stones seemed as big as 


Hardly a pane of glass escaped, and all skylights | 


with a roaring noise that 
almost drowned the thun- 
der-peals. It had grown 
dark as twilight, although 
the ground was whitened 
by the hail. 

When Philemon and I 
crept out from under the 
tent we were smitten by 
the hailstones so grievously 
that we became quite bewil- 
dered. Then, in a panic, 
we ran for a shed which 


As we stood there we 


the canvas, arrayed in her scanty pink finery. 
She sprang to her feet and started to run to the 


and fell, or else was beaten down by the hail on 
her bare head; but she was quickly on her feet 
again and ran like a deer, and to this day I 
recollect just how oddly her little pink shoes flew 
up amidst the dancing hailstones. 

Next, the padded old clown got clear, and with 
a loud cry ran to take shelter in the covered 
ticket wagon. Soon nearly every one had crawled 
out, nerved to desperate efforts by the outcries of 
the alarmed wild animals under the tent. 
Intense excitement prevailed, for it was not 
known whether the beasts had broken loose or 
not. Numbers of the more timid people were 
leaving the place as fast as they could, regardless 
of the pelting hail. 

The storm soon abated, but the clouds were 
still black and a thin, cold rain was falling. On 
every hand people were running 
to and fro, some clearing up broken 
glass, others attempting to stop 
the holes in their windows with 





and after looking 
_ about a while, watching the efforts 
lof the cireus men to raise the 


| looks toward the ticket wagon, in 
| hope of catching another glimpse 
of the old clown, we set off down 
| the railway-track on our long walk to Bethel. | 

But now the track was covered with a layer of | 
hailstones. In many places the space between 
the rails was packed full of them ; and elsewhere 
down the embankments and in the ditches, there 
were drifts of them two or three feet deep. The 
track was so slippery that we could walk only 
with the greatest difficulty, and to run was 
wholly out of the question. Moreover, it had 
turned so cold that we shivered 
as we plodded on. 

We were hungry as well as 


The freight-train on which we 
¥- had hoped to ride passed us at 
full speed, on a down grade, 
two miles above Shelburne 
station. 


RTED.” 


but with feet nearly frozen we 








saw Mademoiselle De Lancy creep from under | 


shed, but seeing how full it was, turned and | 
sped away toward the hotel. Once she slipped | 





<= 


cold, but there seemed nothing | 
to do but to push on for home. | 
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plodded on, slipping at every step ; then Philem., 
gave out altogether and began to cry. “W. 
can’t get home to-night!”” he whimpered. “),. 
feet are freezing.” 

Near the river-bank, a short distance from th 
track, stood a little old house, and to it we went 
intending to ask for shelter. But no on 
answered our knocking. Hailstones lay in heaps 
all about the house, and the windows wer 
broken. 

We concluded that the family who lived there 
had gone to the circus and had not yet returned : 
but as we stood at the door, listening, we heard 
a strange groaning sound which frightened us s:, 
much at first that we were about to run away. 
Then, hearing a rooster cackle back of the house, 
| we plucked up heart to peep round the corner. 


| There we saw that the sounds came from a cow 


in trouble. The animal had been shut up in a 
yard, and had evidently been goaded by the 
pelting of the hailstones into an attempt to jump 
out. She had “cast” herself between a lary: 
rock and the fence, in a very painful position. 

Philemon and I realized that the cow must be 
extricated at once. Finding an ax, we cut thi 
| fence-posts and, after some hard work, release« 
the suffering creature. 

While working to liberate the cow, we can 
upon four dead hens, killed by the hail, and 


Shed near the cow-yard, with six eggs in it. “IT 


were smashed. An incredible quantity of icy think we deserve these eggs for saving the cow,’ 
missiles fell, bounding from the shingle roofs' Philemon said; and I thought so, too. As the 


back door of the house was 
not securely fastened, we 
entered, kindled a fire in 
the kitchen stove, and 
boiled the eggs. 

Then for an hour we sat 
toasting our feet at the fire, 
till a piteous whimpering 
outside attracted our atten- 
tion. Running to the win- 
dow to look out, we saw, 
by the bright moonlight, 
three large black animals 


seemed to offer shelter, but going past the little garden, 
it was already so crowded , all whining and crying as 
with people that only by if broken-hearted. 
pushing hard could we “Great guns!” whis- 
force ourselves under cover. pered Philemon. “They 
Other refugees were run- are bears! What ails 
ning to it every moment. “MY FEET ARE FREEZING.” them ?”” 


Each was lifting his hind 
feet up high, as if he had the “spring-halt,” and 
whining and whimpering at every step. Thus 
they trooped past and down the bank of the 
Androscoggin River. A moment after we heard 
them in the water, and on stealing out, saw al! 
three of them in the river. There was deep water 
in the bend near the shore; and those three bears 
were swimming, or rather “treading water,’ 
each standing erect, with head, shoulders, and 
what appeared to be a considerable part of its 
body up in sight. They were not crossing the 
river, but as long as we watched them, continued 
treading water in the bend. They had now 
stopped whimpering, and the only way in which 
we could account for their singular behavior was 
that the icy hail made their feet so cold that they 
had left the mountainside and taken to the warm 
water of the river for greater comfort. 

Philemon was afraid that they might be hungry 
as well as cold; and going back into the house, 
we fastened the door and replenished the fire. 
Being very tired, we fell asleep there after a time, 





“TREADING WATER.” 


|and the sun of another July day was shining 
| brightly in at the broken windows when we 
| awoke. 

The weather had turned warmer and thie 
windrows of hail were rapidly melting. ‘There 
were no bears in sight. Hearing several of the 
hens cackling, we again searched the shed and 


| found three eggs, which necessity led us to boil 


for breakfast before we set off to complete ou! 
walk home. 

I have often wondered since what the denizen: 
of that humble homestead thought had bee: 
going on there when they returned from tl 
cireus. 

e & & 


THE LONELINESS OF ROYALTY. 


[N her journal for 1883 Queen Victoria relates, 
somewhat pathetically, a visit she receive 


It was long after sunset| from the poet Tennyson, who had cone | 
when we reached Shelburne; | Windsor at her request. 


She notes that he ha 
grown very old and that his sight was much 


years, and if he lay on his back for a long, long | beaten at once. Even in the midst of the uproar | tramped on toward Gilead. The sky had cleared, | impaired, and there was sadness in his vo! e 
I wondered what made that noise. Its cause | anda nearly full moon rose. But for the leaves | when he said: “I’ve only a year or two to ie 
we did not learn until we had crept out from | on the trees, one might have thought it winter | This conviction, however, was wrong, for he 
under the tier of benches and the tent which lay | instead of summer, the whole country was so lived nine years after the prophecy. 


time, he would certainly improve; but treating 
him would do no good. Hugh heard the news 
with silent fortitude; Mary, for once, gave way 
completely, and for days was in despair; but it 


on it. Then we found a prodigious hail-storm 


white with hail. For a mile or two more we 


The diary merely hints at the topics discus". 
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but it is known that the queen and the poet were | applauded, admired and loved, perhaps, but 
on terms of the closest sympathy, and that she | always at a distance. The privileges of familiar 
ould, and did, pour out her griefs to him as | intercourse, the joys of the plain people, are denied 


| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Yes. It didn’t seem worth while to put on 
the very best double damask for just two or three 
women —”’ 


perhaps to no other man, even of her own blood. | to the sovereign; his sorrows and his pleasures| ‘*Dear me, Phoebe! If it was three or four men 


\Vhen the interview was over, and the queen had alike are a part of that loneliness, the penalty of 
thanked him for his coming and for his counsel, | royal greatness. All this was understood by the 
the poet begged that she would send for him | poet, who had attained to heights the power of 
vhenever she needed him, and added: “You are royalty had not reached, but who lived continu- 
so alone on that terrible height !” | ally on the familiar level of the people, in full 
That sentence was worthy of a poet, and worthy | communication with human sympathy. 

of Tennyson, and describes exactly the appalling | The sentence suggests a subject for the car- 
loneliness of royalty. It does not alter the | toonist—the powerful queen standing in regal 
-ondition of affairs that accident of birth or force | splendor on the terrible height of isolation and 
of eireamstanees may have placed the monarch | loneliness, the poet coming down to take his 
on the terrible height; he is there, to be seen | place among those who welcome him and love 
and criticized and judged by everybody; to be | him, to sing on the songs of hope and comfort. 






















THE LU 


7 H, here’s luck!’’ cried 
(a Elizabeth. “A penny 
under foot—a lucky 
penny! Now I know how Dame 
Trot felt. ‘In a snug little corner 
apenny she found.’” And she 
picked up a blackened coin that 
had apparently been turned up 
bya spade in the garden she was 
running across. 

“Luck ?” said Conscience. “It 
isn’t yours.” 

“It’s no great matter whose 
it is,’ thought Elizabeth. “Some 
old penny-token. Oh, my, if it 
were just a gold-piece !’’ 

“Would you keep it then?’ 
said Conscience. 

“Why not?” asked Elizabeth. 

“It belongs to the ladies who 
own this garden, and whose 
people have owned it before 
them this hundred years.” 

“Well, it won’t do any harm 
for me to look at it.”” And she 
turned over and over what 
seemed to be a clumsy copper 
coin, black and crusted, soil and 
corrosion obliterating or hiding 
any inscription it might have 
held. “I’ll rub it up a little, 
anyway,” she said. 

Her mother was in the kitchen, 
cleaning a gown with ammonia, 
when she went into the house, 
and Elizabeth poured some of the 


KY PENNY. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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they’d never see a brack. 
know what their eyes are! 
almost a stranger —”’ 

“T don’t care for their eyes. Any one can have 
a new cloth. Very few can have these darns. 
They are exquisite darns, thread for thread. I 
did them myself. Those darns are more to our 
credit than a whole bolt of new damask!’’ 

So Miss Pheebe carried the day for the darns, 
spreading the cloth as she talked, and knocking 
her cap on one side in her haste. 

“You know they look to us for something more 
elegant than just ordinary,” said Miss Rhoda, 
“with our father, the squire, and Uncle Ponsonby, 
and all our beautiful old furniture and china —’’ 

“Well, then, we can have all the silver the table 
willhold. But I do grudge the egg-shell china —’’ 

“Phoebe, I put my foot down there! The 
egg-shell china is mine, and we will use it 
to-night. Now do be good and hospitable,” 


But women—you 
And one of them 





‘* THEY BOTH BENT OVER HER HAND A MOMENT, CURIOUSLY.”’ 


ammonia into a cup and dropped the coin there. | have white muslin to graduate in now, anyway! 


“T never can make this dress look fit for 
anything !”’ sighed her mother. 

“Poor mother!”’ said Elizabeth. “Let me try, 
now. I meant to do it myself, you know,” 
and she set the cup on a shelf, and took the 
sponge and gown. 

“It’s too bad !’’ said the mother, half-angry and | 
half-sad. “And all the other girls with new 
dresses !’” 

“I don’t care for that, mother. At least, not | 
much,” said Elizabeth. “I wouldn’t care at all, | 
if only I could see some way of keeping on next | 
year.”” } 

“Tt does seem as if when education is all a girl | 
wants she should have it!’ 

“Oh, I want lots of things besides!’ cried 
Elizabeth, gaily. ‘‘1 want new gowns for both 
of us; some one to help you to do the work; | 
money for you to go to see Aunt Kate. If I only | 
could go to college we could have it all, and more, 
in time. For I shouldn’t stop short of being a 
professor myself!” and as she began to dance 
about the room, her mother, between smiling and 
crying, thought the sun shed no more beams than 
Elizabeth did. 

But in a moment Elizabeth was busy with the | 
meee again, rubbing briskly till she had finished 
the task. 

She was a pretty girl, the last sunbeams 
burnishing her bright hair, shining on her rose- 
leaf cheek and lighting up the hazel eyes. She 
quite justified her mother’s joy in her. But at 
last the sun had gone, and the spots had gone, | 
too. 

“Now you just sit still, mother,” said Elizabeth. | 
“I’m going to make a shortcake myself, and it’ll 
be as light as feathers, and we’ll have the last of 
the honey. It’s a great thing to have bees!” 

“It’s a great thing to have a daughter !’’ said 
her mother. 

So, in her preoccupations, it happened that 
Elizabeth forgot the lucky penny, and it was 
several days before she took down the cup into 
Which she had dropped it, and found the ammonia 
the color of ink. She poured it into the sink, 
coin and all, and pumped water on it, and picked 
up the coin curiously to see on it an unmistaka- 
ble yellow glimmer. In another moment she had 
the scouring-board out, and the Bristol brick : 
and presently it needed no one to tell her that here | 
Was an old Greek gold-piece, wanting still some | 





The idea, delivering a valedictory in an old brown 
serge! I never’ll have the chance of one at 
college. Yes, I’ll have white muslin !” 

“You will?” said a voice in her ear, the old 
familiar voice. “Why, is it yours?” 

“Whose is it, if it isn’t ?’’ asked Elizabeth. 

“It was in the garden where Andrew was 
digging. You know to whom that garden 
belongs.”’ 

“T know that findings are havings.” 

“A vulgar saying, and not true. Will any one 
who happens to pick it up own your handkerchief 
if you should lose it ?’’ 

**My best handkerchief? I guess not! 
Miss Rhoda gave it to me!’ 

“Miss Rhoda won’t give you this gold-piece. 
It is hers and Miss Phoebe’s, you know.”’ 

“TI don’t know anything of the sort. It’s been 
underground a hundred years, for all I know. 
It’s treasure-trove.”’ 

“1 never dreamed it of you!”’ said Conscience. 

“T should think you thought I was stealing 
something !’”” answered Elizabeth, indignantly. 

“If taking what doesn’t belong to you isn’t 
stealing —’’ 

“Oh, it’s too bad, when we need things so!’’ 
sobbed Elizabeth. 
frump of a brown serge, and mother’ll have to 
stay at home!’ 


Why, 


“T’ll have to wear that old | you could be. 


and Miss Rhoda took down the china, each piece 
as beautiful as a jewel, and carefully wiped it. 

“Well,” sighed Miss Phoebe, “it isn’t my fault 
if it’s broken! Now, Rhoda, you’re not going to 
have hot biscuit, too!”” as Miss Rhoda, having 
finished the china, rolled up her sleeves and took 
a great apron from a drawer. 

“I am,” said Miss Rhoda. “My very best.” 

“But here’s all this stale bread. I meant to 
toast it and dip it in hot water and then inmbeaten 
egg—that speckled hen’s begun to lay again —”’ 

“Well, have that, too. It’s very nice.” 

“Tf there’s one thing more vulgar than another, 
it’s such profusion,” said Miss Phoebe. “You 
will bring up in the poorhouse, Rhoda, you really 
will. If effects follow causes you ought to.”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Rhoda, mildly, ““we can 
have what’s left for our breakfast.” 

“Left? As if there’d be anything left.” 

“I like to see my company enjoy their food,” 
said Miss Rhoda, mildly. 

*So do I—to a genteel sufficiency.” 

* And, Phoebe, dear, it seems to me this is very 
inhospitable.”’ 

“Why don’t you say ‘mean’ and be done with 
it?”’ 

**Because you’re not mean. I don’t see how 
You’re saving because you think 
it’s right. But there’s a time for all things; and 
the time for saving isn’t when there’s company. 


“She would rather stay at home than know her | Now there’!1 be a dish of ham, cut thin, at your 


daughter was a —”’ 

‘What are you talking about ?” cried Elizabeth. 
“Don’t say it! 
on the nearest chair, for a moment quite faint. 

“What do you want me to do?’”’ she stammered 
then. 

“What is right!” said Conscience, in a voice 


body were singing in her ears. 


Miss Rhoda and Miss Phoebe Marsh had been 


| 


| that made Elizabeth feel as if all the blood in her | often!” said Miss Phoebe, bitterly. 


end of the table, and the fried chicken —”’ 
“You’re not going to have ham and fried 


Don’t say it!”” and she sat down | chicken, too!”’ said Miss Phoebe, her cap by this 


time in a hopeless condition. 
“Yes, I got it nearly ready when you were out 
with Andrew, after I came in this forenoon.”’ 
“T’m glad we don’t have tea company very 
* You’d 
ruin us! Anyway, you won’t have this year’s 
strawberry jam?” 


“Why, yes, I think so. All we have left over 


superintending Andrew’s work in laying out the | is candied.” 


garden he had digged over some days before, and 
they had had a good deal of discussion with him 


“T like the candied best.’’ 
“Well, then we can have that when we’re 


as to where they would have the peas, and where | alone.” 


the tomatoes, and whether or not it was worth 
while to try the melons again. 


“T must say, Rhoda,’”’ said Miss Phoebe, with 


All those | a tremble in her voice, “they don’t make such a 


questions settled, they were making ready to | circumstance of it when they ask us to tea!”’ 


entertain a small tea company, the minister’s wife 


“All the more reason why we _ should,” 


and her cousin who was visiting her, the doctor’s | answered Miss Rhoda. 


sister, and one or two others. It was always an 


‘The company had come, and had found Miss 


— ser touch than hers to cleanse it thoroughly, | affair of moment, this tea; for because Miss | Rhoda flushed but peaceful in her best cap with 
ut obverse and reverse of exquisite workmanship | Rhoda had an open hand, Miss Phoebe felt it | its pretty white satin bows, and ready to receive 


and great beauty. 

“Oh, it will buy dresses for both of us, mother | 
and me!’ eried Elizabeth. “It must be worth as | 
much as a ten-dollar piece is—it’s larger. I’ll| 


shut. 


| necessary that her hand should be rather closely | them. Miss Phoebe gave them rather curt 


welcome, her own fresh cap a source of as much 


“Why, Phoebe,” said Miss Rhoda, “you’ve trouble as the one she had laid aside. 


taken out the cloth with the darns in it!’’ 





| 


But a cup of the orange pekoe tea melted her 
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mood. Then the things the minister’s wife said 
about the dignity of their family in old times, 
and of the way she used to regard them as but 
little short of royalty, so far affected her that she 
pressed the biscuits upon her guests cordially. 

“Why, yes,” said the doctor’s sister, “I 
remember Judge Ponsonby once showing me his 
medals and the tray of coins he had, and I 
shouldn’t feel at all different if to-day some one 
showed me the crown jewels. What became of 
those things, I wonder?” 

“Sold, with the rest of Uncle Ponsonby’s 
things when his estate was divided, although he 
really gave them to Rhoda and me by word of 
mouth. But there wasn’t any will to be found, 
and we had no witnesses,” said Miss Phoebe. 
**And I don’t suppose any one knew what they 
were worth. Why, I remember his taking one 
up once and saying a fine coin was a work of art, 
and that it carried history better than any 
writing, for the die couldn’t lie. And then he 
said that one was Rhoda’s and mine, and that it 
was worth only its weight in gold in its own day, 
and now it was worth a trip to Europe and back 
again! I wish I had it now. 
I always did want to go to 
Europe.” 

“Perhaps you will some 
time,”’ said the minister’s wife, 
sipping her tea from the egg- 
shell china with delicate and 
lingering enjoyment. 

“Oh, no. I feel it borne in 
on me I never shall. But J 
would like to go to Europe— 
just to see if it’s there.” 

Whether the approaching 
thunder-storm or a slight indi- 
gestion on the part of some 
of the guests caused the first 
move, the party broke up 
early. Miss Rhoda had only 
finished putting away the ex- 
quisite china, and Miss Phoebe 
had sorted out for future use 
the available fragments of the 
feast, and they had just sat 
down to talk over the evening, 
hardly caring to go to bed with 
the thunder-storm at hand, 
when there was a quick 
rap on the door, and as if the 
wind blew her in Elizabeth 
entered. 

“Here’s something that be- 
longs to you, Miss Rhoda, 
Miss Phoebe,” she said. “I—I 
found it in your garden,” and 
she held out the gold-piece. 

They both bent over her 
hand a moment, curiously. 

“My good gracious!’’ then cried Miss Phoebe, 
as she took it and examined it on this side and 
on that, and held it so that Miss Rhoda could see 
it, too. “This is like black magic. I was talking 
about this very thing three hours ago, and I don’t 
suppose I’ve thought of it before in thirty years! 
Don’t you remember, Rhoda, what I was saying 
at tea about Uncle Ponsonby’s coins and medals? 
My land! Unless my memory’s all gone, this is 
the very one. When he said they were to be 
yours and mine, he said, “They are yours. But 
I’ll keep them for you a while,’ and he was 
holding this identical one between his thumb and 
finger. Why—how—why, where in the world 
did it come from, Elizabeth? How did you come 
by it? Some one’s brightened it —’’ 

“IT found it in your garden where Andrew had 
been digging. I rubbed it up, Miss Pheebe. | 


| thought first it was just a lucky penny. Then 
I thought maybe—I mean—I —” 
“You thought findings were havings?” said 


“T guess you didn’t know 


, 


Miss Pheebe, sharply. 
how valuable this coin is.’ 

“Oh, yes, I suppose it’s worth as much as 
ten dollars,” said Elizabeth. 

“And a great many times ten dollars!’ said 
Miss Phoebe. “It’s worth enough to take a 
person to Europe and back! It’s worth enough 
to send a boy through college !”’ 

“Q Miss Phoebe!” cried 
very pale. 

“Why, Elizabeth, what’s the matter?” ex- 
claimed Miss Phoebe, in her turn. “You’re not 
afraid of thunder?” 

“Oh, and I thought maybe it could buy mea 
new gown if I could keep it!” said Elizabeth, 
laughing hysterically. 

“You deserve a new gown for returning it,” 
said Miss Rhoda. 
“Oh, no, no!’’ cried Elizabeth, tears replacing 
laughter. “I don’t deserve anything! I—I 
tried to keep it! “ 


Elizabeth, turning 


I wanted to! 

**But you couldn’t,” said Miss Rhoda. “Being 
Elizabeth, of course you couldn’t,”” and Miss 
Rhoda drew Elizabeth down and kissed her, 
tears and all. 

“Sister,’”’ said Miss Phoebe, “‘I always wondered 
why U nele Ponsonby’s medals and things brought 
80 little. I always thought we were wronged in 
the sale and division. But maybe it was because 
he lost this, the most precious of the lot, and 
never told of it.” 

“Yes, of course,” answered Miss Rhoda. 

“‘Well,” said Elizabeth, quite cheerful now 
with the sight of their pleasure, “I’m glad you 
have it at last. I must hurry home before it 
rains any more.” 

“No, wait a moment,” said Miss Phoebe, who 
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was going through all sorts of vigorous panto- 
mime to Miss Rhoda—Miss Rhoda nodding her 
head as vigorously in return. “Wait a moment. 
You understand, Rhoda? Well, that’s all right, 
then. I couldn’t go to Europe without you, you 
know. We’re too old to junket over the face 
of the earth now, anyway. And, besides, I’d 
rather stay at home. 

“*1’li send this piece of gold over to New York 
and sell it for what it will bring. It'll bring a 
good deal. And—and—look here, Elizabeth, I 
said it would bring enough to send a boy to 
college. Well, perhaps so, in the old days. But 
it would send a girl now, if she could get a 
scholarship to help out, and I guess she could. 
We’ve wished we could do it before, but we 
couldn’t. This is just a leading of Providence,” 





and Miss Phoebe held out her hand with the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


coin in it; and although the muscles of her arm 
involuntarily drew it back, she held it out again 
bravely. 

“See, Elizabeth,” she said, “it’s yours now. 
You shall have all it brings !’’ 

For a moment Elizabeth stood thunderstruck. 
Then she fell upon Miss Phoebe’s neck with 
kisses and a fresh outburst of tears, reaching out 
one arm for Miss Rhoda, too. She couldn’t 
speak. She tried to, but the words would not 
come. Then she threw her skirt over her head 
and rushed out into the rain. 

“Well, did you ever !’’ said Miss Phoebe. 

If Miss Rhoda and Miss Phoebe had had the 
gift of “Five Ears,”’ they would have heard Con- 
science saying to Elizabeth, as she ran through 
the rain, “There, there, what a good night’s sleep 
I am going to have!” 





V.—-THE FUTURE WAR-:SHIP. 
By Rear-Admiral Philip Hichborn, United States Navy. 


ROM the caravels of Columbus to the old 
frigate Constitution seems a long step in 

the art of naval construction, yet it must be 
remembered that three hundred years measure 
the time of this evolution. Viewed in the light 
of this fact, the progress and development of ship 
design in the past hundred years appear most 
wonderful. Sail power has given place almost 
entirely to steam as a means of propulsion, and 
masts and hulls of wood are as things of the past, 





for steel is now mainly used for their construc- 
tion. The picturesque sails and rigging which 
for so many years afforded a theme for the poet | 
and delighted the artist are not to be found on the | 
modern man-of-war. 

In appearance the caravels and the Consti- 
tution, with their sails and rigging, have much 
in common, but the Constitution and the naval 
vessel of to-day have little resemblance in appear- 
ance, dimensions, speed, or offensive and defensive 
powers. The rows of muzzle-loading, smooth- 
bore guns peeping from the frowning port-holes 
on each broadside, which for so many years 
distinguished the man-of-war from the merchant- 
man, are no longer of service. The total weight 
of all the spherical shot discharged in one round 
from fifty such guns would but equal the weight 
of a single elongated armor-piercing projectile 
fired from the modern rifled thirteen-inch turret- 
gun of the Massachusetts. And whereas the 
shots fired from the old twenty-four-pounders, 
as they were called, would embed themselves in 
the wooden sides of the opposing vessel, even at 
close range, or rebound and drop harmlessly into 
the sea, the projectile from the thirteen-inch gun 
is capable of piercing more than a foot of solid 
steel plate at a distance beyond the utmost range 
of the twenty-four-pounder. 

In enabling sides of ships to resist the penetra- 
tion of the projectile thrown by the high-power 
guns of to-day, much inventive genius has been 
exerted, and with considerable success. Massive 
steel armor-plates can now be forged and treated 
in such manner that they offer a resistance to) 
penetration equal to that of ordinary steel plates 
of double the thickness. Thus ordnance and 
armor are striving to outdo each other, and it 
cannot be foretold which will ultimately win. 
No sooner does the invention of smokeless powder 
or an improvement in mechanism appear to give 
victory to the gun, than the discovery of a new 
method of armor manufacture meets the advance 
and reduces victory to a drawn battle. 


The Day of Auxiliary Machines. 


R EMARKABLE as have been the advances 

in ordnance and armor within recent years, 
equal progress has been made with another 
element entering largely into the designs of war- 
vessels, and that is steam-propelling machinery. 
In this respect more progress has been made 
within the last twenty years than in the previous 
fifty, and that of the last ten years has surpassed 
that of the previous decade. 

Within recent years, also, the torpedo has been 
perfected to the degree that makes it a trust- 
worthy weapon for ships of war, although as 
early as the year 1777 the idea of the destruction 
of ships by torpedoes had been conceived and the 
attempt made, although unsuccessfully. 

In the old days of sailing ships, almost every 
duty required the exertion of a large number of 
men, requiring much manual labor and time; 
to-day every operation, from the raising of the 
anchor to the training and firing of the big 
turret-guns, is effected with but little labor, for 
everything is performed by machine power. | 
Hundreds of auxiliary machines are installed on 
the modern war-ship, suited to the various service | 
requirements. 

Hoisting the anchor is no longer accompanied 
by the merry song of the sailors laboring at it; 
the rumbling steam-windlass has replaced them. 
Steam, hydraulic or electric power now controls 
the rudder and steers the ship; trolleys and 





hoists pass the ammunition from magazine and 
shell-room to the breech of the turret-guns, 
and a power rammer forces it home into the gun. 
Steam-launches weighing six tons are picked 
up from alongside the ship, and placed on board 
in their cradles safely and quickly by steam or 
electric boat-cranes. Voice-pipes, telephones, 


mechanical telegraphs and electric signals of all | 
kinds keep in constant communication officers | 


and men in all parts of the vessel. 

Water-tight decks and bulkheads divide the 
ship into innumerable small compartments, and 
the opening and closing of the more important 
of the numerous doors in these bulkheads are 
controlled by electric or pneumatic power at one 
or more stations, as well as at the several doors. 
The tallow dip and the more recent oil lantern 
no longer make the darkness seem more intense ; 
powerful dynamos now not only light the ship 
throughout, but operate the search-lights, which 
turn darkness into day upon the surrounding 


| waters. 


Distillers and evaporators provide fresh water ; 
ice-machines cool the drinking water and make 
it possible to carry 
fresh provisions for a 
long time in refrigera- 


other devices are 
utilized to prepare for 
officers and men a 
kind and quality of 
food never dreamed 
of in former years, 
when life in the cabin, 
as well as in the fore- 
castle, meant al] man- 
ner of discomfort and 


complished for sani- 
tary purposes aboard 
ship, and for the 
proper care of the sick 
and wounded. Steam- 
heat and artificial 
ventilation add much to the comfort and health 
of the crew, and the appointments of the sick- 
bay, the hospital aboard ships of war, are all that 
the modern medical and surgical professions can 
suggest. Hospital ships, with all the appliances 
and comforts of the shore institutions, protected 
by the Red Cross flag, which is respected by all 
civilized nations, care for the sick and wounded. 

Even steam-laundries are not now forgotten in 
providing the modern equipment of a war-vessel, 
but are considered as essential as the tailor and 
the ship’s barber. Hot and cold water for baths 
has long since been supplied. 

It will thus be seen that the battleship of 
to-day is not only a fighting machine, but a 
habitable abode for its six or seven hundred 
officers and men. 

In view of the apparent perfection of war- 
vessels in their several classes,—torpedo-boat, 
gunboat, cruiser, armored cruiser, monitor and 
battle-ship,—it is difficult to forecast the future 


, and venture a suggestion as to what advance, if 


any, can be made on the designs of the present 
day. 

Naval wars are becoming less frequent, and as 
a consequence theories as to the effectiveness of 
new types of ships have full sway, unlimited by 
the lessons of actual practice. In times of peace 
elaborate tactical and strategic questions are 
propounded and satisfactorily solved, and fleet 


|Mmanceuvers executed in anticipation of the 


adoption by the enemy of certain lines of attack 
or defense ; but in actual warfare many carefully 
laid plans are quickly discarded, for it is seldom 
that the enemy adopts the tactics which would 
be desired. 

As with the plans of naval engagements, so 
with the types of ships; we know from past 





experience that new conditions of speed, armor 
and armament will induce radical changes. 
When, thirty years ago, Jules Verne wrote of 
the travels of Captain Nemo in the submarine 
boat Nautilus, who would have dreamed of the 
realization within the nineteenth century of this 
author’s conception of an electrically propelled 
vessel capable of cruising beneath the surface of 
the ocean? Yet, by the inventive genius of the 
present age, coupled with the adaptation of the 
improvements in machinery and electrical appa- 
ratus, the submarine boat is an assured fact, and 
has been added to our navy as an implement of 
warfare in the future. 

Submarine torpedo-boats, with their length of 
less than one hundred feet, with diameter (for 
they are all approximately circular in section) of 
less than twelve feet, and with displacement 
of less than two hundred tons, are small indeed 
when compared with our battle-ships of recent 
design—four hundred and thirty-five feet long, 
seventy-five feet wide, and of fifteen thousand 
tons displacement. Yet the great battle-ship of 
these dimensions is as vulnerable to the attack 
of the submarine boat as a much smaller vessel 
| ig to the fire of the concentrated battery of the 
battle-ship. Torpedo and thirteen-inch shell are 
alike, when well directed, in meting out destruc- 
tion as complete and rapid as that which overtook 
the lamented Maine in the harbor of Havana. 

Propelled along the surface of the sea at a 
léisurely speed by its one hundred and sixty 
horse-power gasoline-engine, the submarine boat 
lies in wait for the enemy. When he is sighted, 
the speed is increased to ten knots; and the 
submarine boat glides swiftly toward its mark, 
with little more than the sighting hood showing 
above the surface of the surrounding water until 
within a mile, at which distance its presence 
would not be detected, even in daylight. Being 
then submerged, it would continue its course, 
under electric motive power, straight for the 
enemy’s vessel until within sure striking distance. 


What the Torpedo Will Do. 


SING only enough to permit a second’s 
glance from the sighting hood to make sure 
of the target, and then being submerged again 
quickly, the boat sends its torpedo on its deadly 
mission. Should the first torpedo prove inef- 
fectual, one or two others would complete the 
work, unless by superior speed the assailed 
vessel were enabled to make escape from the 
vicinity ; and this would not be likely if once the 
submarine boat came within four hundred yards. 
As a result of the success of the submarine 
torpedo-boat, we can 
look to the future for 
the perfecting of some 
device for discovering 
its presence in the 
vicinity of a vessel of 
war, the direction of 
its course, and a 
means for its destruc- 
tion, else it will surely 
prove what it has 
already been called, 
the “ Demon of the 
Deep.” No battle- 
ship or other war- 
vessel, however heavy 
its armor or powerful 
its guns, would be 
proof against destruc- 
tion, even in broad 
daylight, if struck by 
a torpedo ejected from 
the bow of this sub- 
marine boat. 

As the present type of war-vessel presents so 
prominent a mark to such a craft, we may see 
the day when submarine boats will be pitted 
against each other in naval combat; now advane- 
ing toward each other at rapid speed, nothing 
but the tops of their sighting hoods visible above 
the water; now circling round to secure a point 
of vantage from which to fire their aerial torpedo- 
guns, or diving beneath the surface and heading 
for the enemy with the purpose of firing the 
underwater torpedoes or ramming the adversary. 

It is, however, more probable that the sub- 
marine boat will become an exceedingly useful 
adjunct to the coast and harbor defenses of the 
country, in addition to the fixed mines and 
torpedoes, or in lieu of those dangerous safeguards 
in harbors which are not to be closed entirely to 
commerce. 





The Coming of the Submarine Boat. 


7 a)/H E development of the submarine boat may 

i bring about as radical a change in the 
construction of war-vessels and the methods of 
conducting naval battles as has been wrought by 


individual, extraordinary changes of methods, 
habits or customs cannot be brought about except 
by gradual advancement and education through 
many years’ time. Distinguished seamen strove 
long and persistently for the retention of sail 
power, even after the success of the marine 
steam-engine was assured. 

The utility of the monitor would never have 
been known had it not been for the perseverance 
of Ericsson. Every advocate of advancement 





meets with opposition and numerous objections 


the steam-engine in its application to vessels of the | 
navy. Nevertheless, with a nation as with the | 
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from those wedded to old methods. Thus ji: 
progress handicapped by conservatism, and what- 
ever changes may come in the next fifty years 
there is the certainty that the evolution will |. 
gradual. 

To the further development of war- vessels 
there are a number of limitations over which we 
apparently have no control, and the principal o! 
these is the comparatively shallow harbors of ou: 
seacoast. As the draft of our future vessels wil! 
be controlled by the fact of this shallowness, it 
cannot be expected that much increase over the 
displacement of our latest ships will be possible. 
In fact, we are rapidly nearing the maximum. 


The Possibilities for Speed. 


S IPEED is gradually becoming a predominant 
4) feature in war-ships, even to the extent 
of largely reducing the offensive and defensive 
qualities heretofore deemed of most importance. 
The large increase in boiler power, machinery and 
coal consumption, essential to the attainment of 
high speed in a battle-ship, is so extravagant of 
space and weight, to say nothing of cost, that it 
seems not improbable that some new, and perhaps 
now unknown, power may displace the steam- 
engine in the not very distant future. What 
this power may be is, of course, problematical, 
but the adaptation of electricity to the turning of 
the propeller or some other means of propulsion 
would not be so marvelous as was the invention 
of the steam-engine and its utilization nearly a 
hundred years ago for ships of war. 

In fact, progress is already noted in this 
direction, for the steam-turbine, which has been 
in course of development for the past twenty 
years, has at last assumed a shape and reached a 
stage of perfection which permits of its successful 
application as a propelling power for torpedo- 
boats. The high speed of thirty-five knots an 
hour is said to have been attained in a recent 
torpedo- boat trial through the use of this 
mechanism. Thus have new possibilities been 
opened for inventive genius in the line of steam 
propulsion, coupled with electrical power, and 
the present generation may see the application 
of the steam-turbine to large vessels, both in the 
merchant and naval service. 

The saving of weight and space, so valuable in 
a vessel of war; the freedom from the vibration 
inherent in the existing type of reciprocating 
steam-engines ; the lowering of the weights, with 
consequent advantage in stability and increased 
protection to machinery ; together with a saving 
in consumption of coal—all of which benefits the 
turbine system seems to promise—are matters of 
such vital importance in the design of ships as to 
constitute the most powerful incentive for the 
early perfecting of that system. 

Gradual improvements will be effected in the 
forms of ships and types of propellers by the 
scientific experiments conducted in our recently 
constructed model towing basin, and continuous 
advancement may be looked for in the designs of 
water-tube boilers and in other matters of detail 
conducive to high speed in ships. Liquid fuel, 
water-tube boilers and rotary engines, in combi- 
nation, hold large possibilities for increased speed, 
with a valuable saving of weight and space. 


The X-Ray for Mechanical Uses. 


IENCE is ever at work producing, by new 

discoveries, wonderful changes in mechani- 
cal designs and enlarging the field of invention. 
The principle of the X-ray, at first but a scien- 
tific toy, has been developed and applied success- 
fully not only to the uses of surgery, but to a 
number of mechanical purposes. It is now stated 
that developments in this line have resulted in a 
torpedo, now being experimented with in Sweden, 
which can be controlled by the invisible rays of 
light from a station on board ship or ashore, the 
torpedo being steered by this invisible force on 
its mission of destruction to the enemy’s vessel. 
Further experiments are said to be in progress to 
adapt this weird power to the control of the flight 
of the aerial torpedo. 

In commenting editorially on this invention, a 
recent scientific paper aptly says: ‘‘Surely the 
inventive genius of the men of to-day in perfecting 
weapons of offense is war’s most deadly foe. 
The cold-blooded scientific slaughter of opposing 
forces will make such conflicts too murderous to 
be characterized by the chivalrous name of war.” 

The possibility of the construction of a success- 
ful air-ship, through the perfection of materials 
and new scientific discoveries, may also be given 
some consideration as affecting the utility of 


submarine as well as surface-propelled war-ships 


of the future. 

The liquefaction of air promises, if its advocates 
are to be given credence, to be of momentous 
importance in eventually producing a motive 
power, not only for purposes ashore, but for th: 
propelling of ships. Its adoption would mean « 
revolution in ship design far more complete an‘ 
comprehensive than that effected by the steam 
engine. . 

In former years but few trades were identifie! 
with ship construction, but the man-of-war ©! 
to-day has become such a complicated structur« 
as to utilize, either directly or indirectly, the 
services of skilful workmen in almost eve!) 
known trade and many professions. New ideas 


as to design, workmanship or improvements in 
materials are being put into actual practice b) 
this army of colaborers, marking a progressio!! 
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heretofore unknown. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that each successive naval vessel embraces 
improvements in design and mechanism which 
make it more formidable than its predecessors. 

The more continuous the program of ship 
construction, the more continuous will be the 
development of the latent ingenuity of our 
mechanies and professional men engaged in this 
pursuit, and the more rapid will be the progress 
and more wonderful the achievements in the 
near future. There is no truer saying than that 
“necessity is the mother of invention,” and the 
knowledge of the necessities for offensive and 
defensive warfare as determined in the actual 
construction and service of war-ships will stimu- 
late invention in all allied trades. 


Each passing year records such advance in the | 





HERE is the nest- 
ing-place of the 
“pied pipers of Santa 
Barbara?” was long a mooted question along 
the southern California coast. The crab fisher- 
men who put out daily from the port in their 
picturesque craft, to sail northward along the 
peaceful waterways of the channel kelp, had 
said that the pipers reared their young on the 
swinging summits of the wonderful sea hedges 
that fringe the coast below Point Concepcion, and 
that the tiny birds spent the first weeks of their 
lives upon these fragile marine meadows above 
the heaving Pacific. But townsfolk, and among 
them naturalists, insisted that the birds nested 
inland along the sandy shallows of the creeks that 
wandered down from the encircling mountains 
to the sea. 

No one had ever seen a sandpiper’s nest, and 
the small birds, brownish-black with the deep 
rusty-red disks on side and back, swirling in 
flocks of hundreds over the blue waters of the 
channel, never revealed the secret of their birth. 
One of the Western universities once sent a 
young man, a student named Coville, to inquire 
into the sandpipers’ habits, and not until then 
did the people of Santa Barbara discover that 
the tiny fellow and his habitat were of the least 
interest to the world. 

The young student-naturalist determined to 
explore the kelp-beds. From the mountains and 
high places along the coast one can see the sea 
hedges, stretching like ribbons of amber satin 
along the blue water, with the tumult of the 
open sea beating on their outer sides, and on 
the inner side the mirrored shoals where dwell 
the sandpipers and other fowl. 

The channel kelp is a strong bulwark that 
breaks the waves and tides from the inner water, 
a woven wall of cable-like vines and plants, 
braided with sea-grasses, weeds and parasitic 
alge, through which the coast steamers, when 
they wish to land, must keep a path cut to the 
wharves. Sometimes the great storms tear away 
many acres of the kelp and hurl it ashore in 
immense masses, with heavy stones and boulders 
still grasped by the roots of the sea-plants, 
showing how strong is the anchorage of the 
marine meadows. 

Coville went in quest of the sandpipers’ homes 
below Point Concepcion, where, with a young 
man living near, he made daily trips to the sea 
hedges. 

They were out one afternoon as usual, in 
Edward Potter’s boat, and had pushed far up 
a narrow channel into the kelp. The naturalist 
was watching on both sides, while his companion 
slowly rowed through the lucent water. It was 
after the high spring tides, when the crab fisher- 
men said the pipers nest; the shore waters were 
smooth as glass under the sunshine. It was 
such delightfully lazy work that the two young 
men had long hours of waiting in which to 
become warm friends, and they were both 
interested in all the swarming, wonderful sea life 
about and below them. 

But of the sandpipers’ nests, nothing. The 
small birds circled about them with exasperating 
familiarity, perched on the water-plants within 
oar-length with cries of ‘“Weet! weet !”” and were 
the most conspicuous tenants of the sea-fields; 
but they baffled all attempts to discover their 
housemaking and their young. 

To-day the men went far from their usual 
haunts into the kelp, pushing the boat by main 
Strength through sinuous openings and over 
masses of floating weed until, at five o’clock, 
they were thoroughly. tired. 

They rested in the bottom of boat and 
«te their lunch. Potter had a n, and was 
waiting for a shot at one of the hawks that 
cireled above and darted at times at the swift 
pipers on the kelp. Coville scanned the undu- 
lating vegetation with his glass, seeking the 
sandpipers’ haunts. 

Then he gave an exclamation: “I’ve found 
them! There are young pipers on the weeds 
toward the sea! I’ve been watching them a long 
time ; there ought to be nests if there are young. 
I’m sure there are young ones! Can’t you see 
them?” 

Potter laughed at the naturalist’s enthusiasm, 
but he pulled in among the weeds, and when the 
towing became hard they both worked with oar 
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destructive powers of naval vessels that we can | the vines, thick as a man’s leg, that lay across its | channel through the weeds, two or three more 


but wonder when the limit will be reached, and 
the competition among the navies of the world 
for supremacy in design shall cease. But we 
may find full justification for our continuance 
in the contest in the assertion of President 
Washington, “To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving peace. ”’ 
Many are they who contend that if we can 
attain in future ships, of whatever type, a power 
so certain and destructive of property, commerce 
and life as to make a naval war a thing to be 
dreaded and avoided by all nations, we shall have 
secured a safeguard for our national honor and a 
protection against war more effective and lasting 
than can be assured even by the general adoption 
of the principle of arbitration. 











and pole until the craft 
was wedged in the 
fibrous vines of heavier 
vegetation than any 
they had yet encoun- 
tered. It was on this 
that Coville discovered 
his pipers. He was 
right; there were very 
small, dark gray nest- 
lings scurrying about 
the undulating sea 
floor. 

Coville was demon- 
strative in his joy. He 
clambered from the boat 
and tried to walk on 
the mass of seaweeds, 
but broke through at 
times to his waist, and 
wherever he stood, the 
plants slowly settled 
beneath him. 

‘*Work the boat over 
here, Ed!’’ he shouted. 
‘I’ve found them! 
Nests, real nests of 
woven sea-grasses, the 
prettiest things you ever 
saw, swinging in the 
weeds! No wonder we 
have never been able to 
see them before; they’re 
too small !”’ 

The baby sandpipers 
ran hither and thither 
over their fragile mead- 
ows ; hundreds of them, 
feeding on the floating 
insect larve, fish roe, 
the jellyfish fragments and winged nautilus on 
the small channels between the kelp. They 
dived freely in pursuit of their food, but, like 
the elder pipers, could not swim. 

The hunters had stumbled squarely into the 
sea-nursery ; hundreds of the birds were about 
them, old and young. Coville found nest after 
nest in the dried, grassy tops above the water 
where the babies and eggs swung in delicate 
cradles over the deep. Intent on his search, he 
was scrambling in the seaweed, caring nothing 
for his immersion every moment when the vines 
let him through. Potter was struggling with the 
boat, trying to draw it over a mass of cable-like 
plants. Under water the vegetation was viscid 
and treacherous. Potter had taken his shotgun 
out and laid it on a hummock. He was outside 
the boat, trying to lift it above the mass of stuff. 

Then Coville heard him shout. While he was 
trying to depress the stern of the boat, his weight 
had forced it suddenly under water; it shot 
down sidewise among the slippery vines, and 
when he tried to shove it back a great arm of the 
kelp had slipped above the gunwale, holding it 
tightly like a rubber band. 

The boat kept sliding end foremost under 
water, and Potter’s frantic efforts in nowise 
helped, for he, too, was slowly sinking from the 
weight on the fibrous mass. Coville ran to 
him, and they grasped the bow of the craft and 
tried to pull it forward. Instead, they forced 
themselves neck-deep into the slimy vegetation, 
and had to abandon the effort. They drew off 


to safer footing and looked at each other in| 


perplexity. The boat remained two-thirds sub- 
merged, locked in the weeds. 

It all happened so suddenly the real 
gravity of the situation did not dawn on them. 


Potter even burst out laughing at the collegian’s | 


blank face. 

“Pull off your clothes,” he said. ‘We'll have 
to get under the boat and loosen that root.” 

“We can cut it, I suppose,”’ said Coville. “I 
have a knife.”’ 

The shore, with the high mountains back of it, 
seemed so close, with the still water between ; 
the kelp-fields, a half-mile wide, with the open 
water beyond, and the sun so bright over all, 
were so familiar that the possibility of danger 
did not strike them. 

“T can swim to shore if it comes to that,” 
said Potter. ‘‘But we’ll get the boat out in a 
minute.” 

He dived under it and worked strenuously at 


“WE CAN’T STAND STILL ON THIS STUFF; IT GOES 
DOWN EVERY MOMENT!” 


| thwarts. He came up for breath, and returned 

with Coville’s knife. But the tough fibers 
resisted, and all the time the mass sank until 
the end of the boat was barely above the surface, 
and long streamers of kelp were beginning to 
throw themselves out from the sides over the 
diver, as if to hold him down. 

Potter came up, red-faced and exhausted. 
“Dropped the knife,” he said, shortly, “but 
there’s only one strand on the boat now. If I 
get that off, she’ll come up.”’ 

“But the whole business is sinking!’ said 
Coville. ‘I thought that the stuff was going to 
close over you. Be careful!” 

Potter went below. ‘Through the crystal water 
Coville could mark every movement of his hands. 
Then something like a band of shining white in 
the sunlit water swept through the open place 
below Coville. 

He yelled hastily at his companion, but Potter, 
although he did not hear the shout, saw the | 
danger, and plunged upward to where his friend 





grasped his 
hand, and drew him 
upon the sinking 
cables of kelp. 

“A shark! What 
a big one he was!”’ 
cried Potter. 
| “Yes, I thought he had you; he went past 
| like a shot !”” 
| “That’s bad. He wasn’t after me, but all the 
| commotion of the boat sinking has attracted the 
| brutes. I never thought of that. There are 
fearfully big ones under the kelp. The fishermen 
| say it’s a feeding-ground for them, the cuttlefish 
| are so plentiful here.”’ 
| ‘The monster came back shortly, in a wide circle 
|far below them. He turned slowly below the 
boat, then dashed off under the vegetation. 
| The two young men peered fearfully down 
| through the frond-latticed windows into the 

depths. Blue, black and purple sea-plants 
| trailed upward, disturbed by the passage of the 
shark. But for the shadows they could have 
seen the bottom of the sea, so transparent was 
| the still water. 

“We're in a bad fix!” said Coville. “You'll 
|never dare to swim ashore now, with those 
fellows roused ; it’s a mile, I should say.’’ 

| Potter looked disconsolate enough. The sun 
| was setting, the mountains were purple in the 
| east; the sea-birds called all about them; the 
| sandpipers, irritatingly impertinent, were running 
lightly about on the seaweed floor. But this 
was sinking under them. They drew back and 
noticed that the boat was hopelessly entangled. 
Then there came a swift swirl of water in the 
|open spot where it had been. Two sharks 
| dashed careening about the basin. They could 
see the white bodies flash dully under and 
| around the boat, charging on the submerged 
craft, led, probably, by the scent of the pro- 
visions under the thwarts. ¢ 

“We can’t stand still on this stuff; it goes 
down every moment!” said Coville. ‘* Keep 
moving, and watch for somebody !’’ 

Potter recovered his shotgun, and the two men 
began picking their way along the kelp. It had 
never occurred to them before how surprisingly 
little of the sea hedge would bear a man’s weight. 
They were constantly sinking, and had to be 
wary of the pools of clear water on every side. 
They saw a smaller shark in one of the interstices 
| of the kelp; the keen monsters had been drawn 
| from every point. Looking back, the men saw a 
| wild commotion in the pool about the sunken 

boat. 

“Fighting, probably,”’ said Potter. “Do you | 

suppose they will follow us under water?” 

| It began to appear as if they would. One 
of the brutes dashed into open sight not forty 
feet away, and when they neared a long open 





were visible, hanging warily in the water, and 
seeming to watch the agitation of the kelp below 
the men’s feet. 

Down the coast there was no one in sight. 
There was no possible escape except by swim- 
ming, and the seaweeds afforded no resting- 


| place. 


Two minutes at the most was the longest time 
they could stop in one place; then they would 
be waist-deep, and the clammy stuff about their 
bodies was unpleasantly suggestive of the preying 
sharks. 

There was no house visible except the Potter 
ranch near the coast. Edward could see the 
smoke curling up from the chimney on the point 
of land nearest. 

“If we could only make them hear!” he said. 
“*My sister’s there; she’s good with a boat and 
could take us off. But I believe she went to 
town.”’ 

They were forced to keep moving, scrambling 
on over the coarse dried hummocks of the seaweed 

that protruded from the water but 
offered little security. 

There was a long projection of 
the stuff landward, and on this they 
travelled as far as possible, and 
then they began to shout loudly for 
help. 

Potter had managed to keep above 
water, and he repeatedly fired his 
shotgun. 

After the sun had set, they once 
imagined that they heard a response 
from the shore. They shouted and 
fired again and again, and looked 
and listened intently, but heard 
nothing more and could detect no 
sign of life on land. 

The sea-field was narrower here: 
the swell from the ocean madé a 
long, uneasy undulation in the kelp 
which frightened them still more, 
and they tried to retrace their steps. 
On the way they discovered that 
two of the sharks were moving 
slowly alongside in the clear chan- 
nel, and as the men were under 
water above their waists now, they 
realized the danger of a sudden rush 
by one of the brutes, which might 
easily carry a man from his footing. 

Potter fired into the water at the nearer 
shark, and succeeded in frightening both of them 
away, but they remained near by, watching with 
hungry eyes. 

The men were now much exhausted and chilled 
by the water. Coville had lost his voice from 
shouting, and said that he could go but very little 
farther. As it grew dark they could not pick the 
secure footing, and both went time and again 
into deep pools and had to swim out. 

Potter had thrown away the gun, but continued 
to call wildly, although their chances of rescue 
seemed remote. 

When they reached a place near the boat the 
sharks were frolicking about them in savage 
playfulness, beating the water into bubbles by 
their strong rushes to the surface. None of 
them seemed inclined to charge on the prisoners 
as yet, although in the dark it was only a ques- 
tion of time when they would be seized under 
the water. 

One of the monsters swept into the kelp not 
ten feet from Potter, and turning, tore at the 
water-plants until the young man was thrown 
off and cried in terror to his friend. The sharks 
constantly grew bolder in their advances. The 
men pulled themselves up on the highest portion 
of the slowly sinking sea hedge and awaited the 
end; they had given up hope of escape from 
their grim pursuers. 

Then suddenly in the dusk toward the shore 
they heard a girl’s clear voice. They stared in 
amazement; then Potter cried out in joy at the 
sound of his name: 

“Kate! Is that you? Hurry—help!” 

“I’m coming! What’s the matter with you? 
Supper has been ready for an hour! I heard 
you calling! Where’s the boat?’ 

“Hurry, Kate! The sharks are all about us— 
be careful!” 

The girl was pulling with swift, powerful 
strokes along the side of the kelp-beds. The men 
were crying to her frantically, and then began to 
flounder across the weeds until Potter at last 
sprang into the open water and swam the few 
remaining feet. He seized an oar. 

“Coville’s done up!” he cried. 
hanging to the stuff with his hands! 
boat in !’’ 

Potter leaped out again and caught the young 
naturalist in his arms, and they stood togethe: 
until Kate forced the boat in near them. ‘The 
men were almost beside themselves with the joy 
of their release. They lay limply in the bottom 
of the boat, telling the story of the adventure, 
while the girl rowed down the mirrored channels 
of the kelp-fields and turned the boat toward the 
home shore. 

Coville shuddered a little when they looked 
back and saw the indistinct shadows of a moving 
shark in the beautiful submarine gardens beneath 
them. 

“That was a narrow escape, wasn’t it? But 
it was pretty near worth it to find out where 
the sandpipers nest. We'll come out again 
to-morrow.” 


“He’s just 
Push the 
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no longer confers distinction on the fortunate 
few, but it has won a stronger position in adding 
to the comfort and convenience of the many. 

An office-boy who is an inveterate reader 
of dime novels recently thrust a revolver into the 
face of his landlady; shouting in a melodramatic 


| voice: 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


It is announced that the first fellowship for 
the School of Biblical Archzology at Jerusalem | 
for next year goes to a Hebrew student in a 
Western college. The selection is justified by 
sentiment no less than by merit. 

The American spirit is sure to show itself 
in time of disaster. The flames were scarcely 
extinguished in stricken Jacksonville when word 
came over the wires: “Order prevails, and the 
work of rebuilding has begun.”’ And in the 
opposite direction went the question: “Do you 
need help?” 


The recent panic in Wall Street was’ 
relieved by one delightful incident. A country- | 
man, who heard of the excitement and had | 
evidently read of the scenes, wanted to see the 
stock exchange. Some one directed him to the 
old building, which is in process of demolition. 
“Plumb wrecked! Clean destroyed! Well, well, 
that beats me!’”’ was his comment. 


In northwestern Montana, near the 
British line, there is a lake the waters of which 
flow through the St. Mary River to Hudson Bay. 
‘The divide between the lake and the head waters 
of the Milk River, an affluent of the Missouri, is 
so low that engineers say it would be feasible to 
divert the outlet from Canadian to American 
territory. As water for irrigation is highly 
valued on both sides of the line, the question 
whether the United States has a right to divert 
it is one of international interest, and may yet 
become important. 


The British Congress on Tuberculosis 
will be held in London next month, ‘‘to exchange 
the information and experience gained throughout 
the world as to methods available for stamping 
out this disease.’”” It is expected to adopt 
“practical resolutions which will indicate the 
public and private measures best adapted for the 
suppression of tuberculosis.” The means of 
suppressing it are gradually becoming known. 
When the general public shares this knowledge, 
and seriously acts upon it, consumption will cease 
to be the universal scourge it is. 

The Governor of Texas recently told a 
Northern visitor that he expected his state some 
day to be the first in the Union in point of 
population as well as in area. The great growth 
of Texas in the last decade lends some support to 
this view. Nevertheless New York still has 
more than twice as many inhabitants as Texas, 
and so has Pennsylvania. Illinois, Ohio and 
Missouri also outrank it. How long they will 
continue to do so is another matter. A census 
taken this year would probably give Texas rank 
as the fifth state. 


It is a pleasure to hear of a woman’s club 
doing so practical a work as that lately accom- 
plished by a’Chicago organization. By planting 
trees and shrubs, with grass borders and a few 
flowering plants judiciously disposed, a barren 
plot of a city schoolyard has been converted 
into an attractive little park, and that without 


eliminating the necessary playground. The | Ys 


members of the cub believe—and The Com- 
panion shares the belief—that the educational 
value of such a work, in the direction of taste 
and culture, is worth many times its cost. If 
only the women’s clubs in small villages and 
country places would adopt the same plan! 


A London newspaper describes a school 
in which there can be no suggestion of class 
distinctions among the pupils. An English- 
woman is the teacher, and the fifteen scholars 
are all princesses of the royal family of Siam. 
The instruction is varied. ‘The sight of a princess 
with a broom or engaged in baking indicates 
the practical nature of the teaching. ‘To wash 
clothes thoroughly, lay the table properly, arrange 
flowers, in short, to acquire a good knowledge of 
housekeeping, is one branch of accomplishment 
which the royal group neither scorns nor slights. 
There are American girls, according to common 
report, who would not care to be photographed 
as broom-users, cooks or washers, from a false 
idea that useful work might detract from their 
social rating. The royal women of Siam, on the 
contrary, seem to covet the best domestic gifts. 


The output of bicycles this year is 
something for those to explain who have been 
declaring that the wheel has seen its best days, 
and is declining in popularity. The production | 
will far surpass that of any year since the modern | 
two-wheeled vehicle was invented, and many of 
the most successful manufacturers have been | 
unable to keep up with their orders. The trouble 
is that many people lose interest in anything as 
soon as it ceases to be a fad and becomes common. 
The bicycle, having reached its proper status as 
a useful, health-giving vehicle, and having been 
brought within reach of people of small means, 





“Your hour has come! I have long thirsted 
for revenge!” 

“Has it, indeed !’’ was her cool reply, as with 
one hand she seized his ear and with the other 
disarmed him. He was led out to a police court, 
fined ten dollars for carrying concealed weapons, 
and forced to pay the money he had saved for his 
summer vacation. 

“Dime novel heroes are not all they are cracked 
up to be,”’ was his melancholy comment. 


® © 


CONFIDENCE. 


Think how the daisy draws her blind 
And sleeps without a light. 
Frederick Langbridge. 
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AN OFF YEAR IN POLITICS. 


HIS promises to be an exceptionally quiet 
year in American politics. No great 
issues agitate the public mind. No 

momentous questions are to be decided at the 
polls. No Congress is to be elected next autumn. 
In not more than three or four states are 
governors to be chosen, and in none of these is 
there prospect of an exciting contest. 

There is no likelihood of a special session of 
Congress, and no burning issues await the regular 
session next December. In two states. Alabama 
and Virginia, conventions will assemble to frame 
new constitutions; but both conventions will be 
so completely under the contro: of one party, and 
the purpose for which they meet is so generally 
understood, that their proceedings, locally impor- 
tant and nationally significant though they may 
be, will be attended with no excitement. 

The only local struggle which will attract much 
attention outside of the community immediately 
affected, is the effort of the anti-Tammany forces 
to dislodge that great political machine from the 
control of the city of New York. . 

Yet the year will not be wholly uneventful, 
politically. The practical collapse of the Filipino 
insurrection opens the way to the establishment 
of a civil government there under more favorable 
conditions than seemed possible earlier in the 
year. The Cubans will enter upon a fuller 
measure of self-government. Some time during 
the year the Supreme Court of the United States 
will give its decision in the cases which involve 
the relation of the United States to its newly 
acquired possessions. ‘These may not be exciting 
questions, but they are important, and a lull in 
other matters will be favorable to a more 
thoughtful consideration of them. 


® © 


BRIEF AUTHORITY. 


HEN Mr. Arthur was President he once 
said to John M. Wilson, then a major 
in the regular army: “Presidents may 

come and Presidents may go, but the army runs 


|on forever.” A few weeks ago Wilson, as a 


brigadier-general, retired from service as the head 
of the engineer corps of the army. He had 
entered West Point as a cadet fifteen years before 
Mr. Arthur had been heard of outside the politics 
of New York, and his active work ends fifteen 
after that President’s death. 

The fact illustrates the truth of President 
Arthur’s playful paraphrase, which might have 
been applied to other branches of the government. 
The official life of the head of an executive 
department is usually short. The throngs that 
have gathered recently to see the President and 
his Cabinet on their tour of the country have 
looked upon the great national leaders of to-day ; 
but four years hence, in all probability, not one 
of those high officers of state will be occupying 
his present position. Indeed, it is doubtful if any 
one of them will be occupying any official position. 
Even a President drops quickly out of the larger 
life of the nation when he quits office. 

Senatorships, on the other hand, are long-term 
offices. Most of the senators have become promi- 
nent in the public life of state or nation before 
they are elected, and when they retire they are 
often appointed to important offices. 

Federal judgeships are offices of a still more 
permanent class. President John Adams ap- 
pointed a chief justice who lived to administer 
the oath of office to Andrew Jackson; and his 
successor, appointed by Jackson, administered 
the oath to Abraham Lincoln. Already Chief 
Justice Fuller, appointed by Mr. Cleveland in 
his first term, has four times inducted a President 


into office. 
* © 


BEWARE! 


HE boom in stocks during the spring 
crowded the columns of the newspapers 
with a class of advertisements particularly 


| alluring fo the very people who can least afford 


to pay attention to them. 

They are the announcements of the get-rich- 
quick concerns—the bogus mining companies, 
dishonest oil syndicates, sellers of false “tips,” 


| or information, often based upon equally false 





| the stock of which sells at a low price per share; 


should be used for the benefit of the country. 
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statements. They appeal especially to people of 
small means, because the stock is usually divided 
into a large number of shares which are offered. 
at a low price per share, frequently as small a 
sum as a dollar, and sometimes even less. But 
the enormous profits are always promised. 

The owners of these alleged mines or oil-wells 
do not urge people to buy. They are philan- 
thropists who have been so fortunate as to get 
early information and so enterprising as to act 
upon it; and they generously “allow” a small 
number of persons to secure “a limited amount” 
of stock, the offer, of course, being one which 


“will remain open for a short time only.” The |- 


last part of the statement is often true, but for 
reasons quite different from those which the 
promoters give. 

Of course no one would think of denouncing 
as misrepresentations all the advertisements of 
mining shares or oil lands or other investments 


but that many of them are little more than bare- 
faced attempts at robbery is a commonplace to 
sensible men. 

A judge of the court of general sessions in New 
York has performed a public service in calling 
the attention of the grand jury and the district 
attorney to these swindlers. He recommends 
that all such cases be thoroughly investigated, 
and that every legal means be used to convict the 
offenders of grand larceny. 


® © 


BENEVOLENCE OF ART. 


The artist’s market is the heart of man; 
The artist’s price, some little good of man. 
Sidney Lanier. 


® © 
AT THE CROSSROADS. 


RICH farmer who died recently in Erie 
County, Pennsylvania, provided in his 
will for the foundation and maintenance 

of a library at a crossroads, remote from any 
village. The building which will shelter it is 
designed to serve many other intellectual and 
social uses. It will contain a kitchen, reception- 
rooms, and a hall that may be utilized for lectures, 
entertainments and religious gatherings. 

This action is hailed by the Independent as 
indicating the growth of a belief that wealth 
which has been accumulated in the country 


Our grandfathers felt this more strongly, perhaps, 
than our fathers did, or than we have. Rich 
farmers—and poor farmers, too— bore manful 
parts in establishing the older colleges. When 
they could not give mongy they gave labor, real- 
izing, doubtless, that the first students at these 
colleges would be the lads from the farms. 

The farmer of that earlier day never dreamed 
that, because he was “twelve miles from a 
lemon,” he must forego intellectual stimulus and 
social recreation. But the movement toward the 
cities and toward the West affected seriously 
many little neighborhoods which had been 
centers of wholesome and vigorous life. Pending 
the readjustment to changed conditions in the 
East, and the success of the first pitched battle 
with nature in the West, it seemed that the 
farmer must needs be a man of one idea—to 
“hold on.” 

The general demand for rural free delivery 
showed that the evil days are over for both 
sections. The farmer knows where he stands. 
He has leisure to renew relations with the world, 
and he means to do so. The will of the Pennsyl- 
vanian suggests the spirit in which to meet the 
reasonable demands of the people in the “outly- 
ing regions.”” If the farmer cannot go to the 
library, take the library to him. 


® © 
A QUESTION OF CANALS. 


ERMANY, as well as the United States, 

has its canal question. Emperor William 

formed, years ago, a great scheme for a 

system of canals which would give Germany an 

inland waterway across the empire from the 

frontier of the Netherlands on the west to that of 
Russia on the east. 

The first part of the project was completed two 
years ago, in the canal connecting Emden with 
Dortmund. The next step was to be the building 
of a canal uniting the Elbe and the Rhine; which 
is called the “Midland Canal.” It would connect 
the western provinces of Prussia, where great 
industries are- established, with the eastern 
agricultural provinces. It was expected that the 
farmers of eastern Prussia would welcome the 
chance for cheap freight rates to the profitable | 
markets of the Rhine and Westphalia industrial | 
districts; and that their representatives in 
parliament would support the project by their 
votes. But they could not be made to see that 
the canal would benefit them; and it was by 
“agrarian” votes that the bill was defeated in the 
Prussian Landtag in 1899. 

The emperor does not easily abandon a cherished 
plan. When the Landtag assembled last Janu- 





JUNE 6, 1901. 


territory, the opposition of the Landtag, if 
persisted in, is fatal to the whole project. 
Already the controversy has caused a break-up of 
the Prussian ministry, and the emperor-king dis- 
missed the Landtag as soon as its obduracy was 
apparent; but it is not clear that the election of a 
new Landtag will help him. 


® ¢ 


INDIAN AGENTS. 


COMMITTEE of the National Civil 
Service Reform League makes a strong 
indictment of the present method of 

appointing Indian agents. The change which it 
recommends is one common sense would approve, 
even if common experience had not shown it to 
be needed. 

The appointments are now made chiefly for 
political reasons. Senators from states which 
contain reservations use the positions as perqui- 
sites. Although appointments are made by the 
President, he cannot personally investigate the 
fitness of candidates, and must take those who 
are recommended. Some good and competent 
men are appointed, but the general result is 
deplorable. 

The committee does not content itself with 
general statements. It gives particular instances. 
One agent is reported to have taken a bribe of 


| fifteen hundred dollars from ‘cattlemen for per- 
mission to use Indian lands for grazing. Another 
| is convicted of drunkenness, a third of persecut- 


ing a woman teacher in one of the Indian schools 
until she was forced to arm herself. 

The change proposed by the committee is that 
appointments shall be made by promotion of 
superintendents of Indian schools and from the 
other higher grades of the classified Indian 
service, and by details from the army. The 
suggestion is reasonable, and the President 
would be sustained in an effort at reform by the 
emphatic approval of the people. 


* © 
WHAT AILED MOTHER. 


AST summer a famous specialist in nervous 
es diseases visited a little village on Cape Cod. 
One day a tall, awkward young man called 
on him. He had a weak face which bore signs of 
dissipation ; he wore cheap clothes cut in the latest 
fashion ; there were rings on his fingers, and a gold 
chain swung ostentatiously over a gay waistcoat. 
He came to consult the doctor about his mother, 
who had some obscure and, as he feared, mortal 
ailment. He spoke with much feeling, but did 
not forget to adjust his chain, and to twirl his 
mustache as he talked. 

“She has been a very active woman,” he said. 
“Had tremendous energy all of her life, but now 
she seems to have gone all to pieces. She has no 
pain, no disease; but she can’t eat nor sleep much, 
and she is so weak she can hardly walk. She cries 
if you look at her. What is the matter? Can you 
help her?” 

“What work did she do?” asked the doctor. 

“She was a tailoress, and she worked harder 
than was necessary,” said the young man, reluc- 
tantly. “She used to sew until two or three 
o’clock in the morning.” 

“What is your trade—your business?” demanded 
the doctor. 

“Well—I—I’m not in business at present. It’s 
pretty difficult to make a start, you know. I’ve 
considered several different occupations, but I 
have not found anything suited to my peculiar 
bent as yet. But 1 came to consult you about 
mother. What do you think is the matter with 
her?” 

“You!” said the doctor. “Nothing else. She 
has sapped her life for you; and now, when you 
should be supporting her and bringing comfort 
and honor to her old age, you are a dead-weight 
and a disgrace. If she dies, you and you only are 
to blame.” 

When he was gone, the doctor said, “It is a 
common enough case. A woman is unselfish and 
energetic. She gives her life to serve a husband 
or a son. Her devotion only encourages them in 
idleness and selfishness. At middle age her vitality 
is exhausted. Her nerves give way under the long 
strain, and tonics are of no more use than putting 
wood on a fire that has gone out.” 

Poor, unhappy husband or son whose eyes open 
too late to the fact that ‘“‘mother’’ is sinking under 
some mysterious disease, and who must hear from 
the doctor the frank verdict, “It is you, and 
nothing else!” 
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TOO MANY COOKS. 


BRIGHT Englishwoman travelling recently 
A in America showed herself so appreciative 
of all good things American, that she was 
met everywhere with the utmost eagerness to 
afford such information and explanation as she 
desired. At home she was tle owner ot a beau- 
tiful estate where she entertained largely. and 1t 
occurred to her that she might offer an agreeable 
variety to r English guests and a welcome 
reminiscen®e of home to American friends it she 
could carry back to her cook some recipes, for 
dishes distinctively American. She broached the 
idea while lunching with three of her new Yankee 
acquaintances. They were most responsive. 
“Beans!” cried the lady from Boston, instantly. 
“My dear, beans!” 
“But we have beans in England,” remarked the 


ary, the government again introduced the canal | Englishwoman. “And I really shouldn’t imagine 
bill, providing not only for the Elbe-Rhine canal, | they afforded much opportunity for —” 


but for many others, the total cost of which was 
to be about ninety million dollars. But although 
attempts were made to placate the agrarians by 
the promise of protective duties on agricultural 
products, they could not be induced to vote for 
the canal bill. 





As the Elbe-Rhine canal lies wholly in Prussian 


“Fine cookery? But they do, I assure you. 
Boston baked beans are quite different from any 
other beans. Our beans —” 

“Chowder!” interrupted explosively the lady 
from Rhode Island, smitten with a sudden happy 
thought. “Beans are nothing to it. Clam chowder! 
There’s no dish so purely and deliciously America. 
as a good clam chowder—none. It originated —” 
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“Maybe it did and maybe it didn’t,” broke in 
the Maine lady, unexpectedly. “It’s a disputed 
question; but succotash is sure. Succotash is 
Indian beyond a doubt—real, native, aboriginal 
Indian. It’sthe one Indiandish. The Indians—” 

“No more than hominy and chowder. Chowder 
is Indian, too. First you want your clams—good, 
fresh ones —” 

“I don’t admit that Indian dishes are as typically 
American as some others. We’re not Indians, 
and our ancestors weren’t. Now with baked 
beans it’s different. The distinction is —” 











And just there the cooks began to stir the broth | 


and mix it: ‘Perfectly fresh ones, you know, and 
milk and corn and onions and potatoes and pilot- 
crackers. 
think” ——“‘taught the settlers. It’s corn and beans 
together, and really most appetizing when’—— 
“baked for hours and hours as slowly as possible ; 
and they come out the loveliest brown, and so 
tender and rich’’——“‘fire of driftwood and smother 
it under with seaweed and roast the ears in the 
ashes to eat with it’——‘every Sunday morning 
all over New England since nobody knows when” 
—“the most characteristic kind of a Yankee 
good time. Till you've been toa Rhode Island clam- 
bake you actually can’t imagine’”——“why, when 
it’s so simple, most people don’t mix their beans 
and corn in the right proportion, I don’t know; 
but they don’t, although everything depends”—— 
“sure you’d be delighted”——“say it was simply 
delicious” —— ‘never tasted such a tempting 
mouthful in your life’——“‘just a sniff is enough 
to make you hungry as a hunter” ——“there’s 
nothing else in the world one wants to eat so much 
of—it’s almost shocking!” 

The English lady recorded in her note-book : 

“SUCCOTASH: a popular American dish invented 
by the Indians; a kind of fish-stew, prepared with 
maize, beans, seaweed and the variety of mussel 
called clam. It is simmered overnight in the oven 
in a deep earthen pot, and is customarily served 
on Sundays throughout the States.” 
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HIS “SUNFLOWER” FACE. 


Few men have had the fortune to possess a 
countenance as obviously and entirely representa- 
tive of their character as was that round, beaming, 
benevolent visage, a cross between that of an 
infant and a farmer from Wayback, which all 
America once knew as Horace Greeley’s. Crowned 
with a hat which could not by any possibility be 
mistaken for the head-wear of any one but its 
owner, set in a reverend fringe of white whiskers, 
and adorned with large, gleaming glasses through 
which peered a pair of mild, blue eyes, shrewd 
and twinkling in expression at one moment, help- 
less and appealing the next, no one who had once 
seen Mr. Greeley, or even a good portrait of him, 
was likely to forget or mistake his distinctive 
physiognomy. 

In the earlier days of his editorial fame, however, 
it was less universally known than later, and 
amusing tales were current in the Tribune office 
of its first effect upon strangers. One brilliant 
writer, afterward one of Greeley’s right-hand men, 
paused on the threshold on his first visit to the 
editorial sanctum, where Mr. Greeley, perched on 
a tall stool, was busily seribbling, and whispered 
to his guide: 

“You don’t mean to tell me that’s Greeley—that 
nice old baby in the high chair? Good gracious!” 

Another effective description was that of a needy 
son of the Emerald Isle who had sought a humble 
job about the place, and accidentally encountering 
Mr. Greeley in the corridor, without knowing who 
he was, had the good fortune to be questioned by 
him personally, and finally engaged. As he went 
about his work, one of his new comrades joked 
him about his luck in dealing directly with the 
chief. The grateful Irishman opened his eyes 
wide, and burst into picturesque speech. 

“Sure, and was that himself?” he cried, eagerly. 
“Was that Mr. Greeley—him wid the face like a 
blissed ould sunflower wid a shmile on it? Meself 
wud be calling down the blessings of Hivin on his 
head, if they weren’t there already as plain to 
behould as his whiskers!” 

It was an expressive tribute to a countenance 
radiant with good-will. 
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SOME GOOD IN EVERYBODY. 


It is generally known that the selection of the 
Right Reverend A. F. Winnington Ingram to be 
Bishop of London was due to King Edward’s 
admiration of his work among the poorer classes. 
The new bishop, although a high churchman, has 
a reputation for toleration almost as great as for 
his labors in the slums. Many stories of his 
democratic conduct have been told. 


& 


Some people don’t put in corn, but 1) 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“Well, James,” said the doctor, in his happy, 
breezy way, “how are you to-day?” 
Lowell looked up and smiled ; and then, pointing 
to the book he held in his hand, he replied: 
“Wendell, I don’t know how I am, and I don’t 
care. I’m reading ‘Rob Roy.’” 
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ACCORDING TO THE PARROT. 


A book well known to Oriental scholars is the | 
“Parrot Book,” which was composed by a Persian | 
in the fourteenth century, and has never yet been 
completely translated into English. These are 
tales told by a parrot, and are all more or less 
fanciful. One serious bit of reflection in it relates 
to the seven requisites of a perfect woman, as 
understood by the loquacious parrot: 


She ought not to be always merry. 
. She ought not to be always sad. 
. She ought not to be always talking. 
. She ought not to be always thinking. 
. She ought not to be always dressing. 
. She ought not to be always unadorned. 
7. She is a perfect woman who, at all times, 
possesses herself; can be cheerful without levity, 
ve without austerity; knows when to elevate 
he tongue of persuasion and when to impress her 
Sas with the signet of silence; never converts 
trifling ceremonies into intolerable burdens; 
always dresses becoming to her rank and age; is 
modest without prudery, religious without super- 
stition ; can hear the one sex praised without envy, 
and converse with the other without inconstancy ; 
considers her husband the most accomplished 0’ 
mortals, and thinks all the sons of Adam besides 
unworthy of a transient glance from the corner 
of her eye. 


Pom oto ee 





THE TOAST OF ‘‘ THE QUEEN.” 


The Glasgow Weekly Mail publishes the follow- 
ing verbatim report of the chairman’s speech in 
giving the toast of “The Queen” at a recent 
agricultural show dinner in Scotland. It gives 
one eanny Scotchman’s opinion of the worth of 
Queen Victoria as a woman. 


“Now, gentlemen,” said the chairman, “will ye 
a’ fill your glasses, for I’m about to bring forrit 
the queen. Our queen. gentlemen, is really a 
wonderfu’ woman if I may say it; she’s ane o’ the 
guid auld sort. Nae whigmaluries or falderals | 
about her,*but a douce decent lady. | 

“She’s respectable beyond a’ doot. She has | 
brocht up a grand family 0’ weel-faured lads and | 
lasses,—her auldest son being a credit to ony | 
mither,—and they’re a’ weel married. Ane} 
daughter is nae less than married to the Duke o’ 
Argyll’s son and heir. 

“Gentlemen, ye’ll maybe no’ believe it, but I 
ance saw the queen. I did. It was when I took 
my auld broon coo to Perth Show. I remember 
her weel—such color, such hair —’ (Interruption | 
and cries of “Is it the coo or the queen ye’re 
ag yh) 

“The queen, gentlemen. I be 
I was talking about the coo. However, as to the 
queen, somebody pointed her oot to me at Perth 
station, and there she was, smart and tidy-like 
and says I to myself, ‘Gin my auld woman a 
hame slips awa’ ye needna remain a widow anither 
hour langer.’ oo, gentlemen, ‘The Queen!’” 








your pardon, but | 
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THE LAST STROKE OF MISERY. 


Lady Anne Barnard, whose life and letters have 
just been edited by W. W. Wilkins, was the author 
of the well-known Scotch ballad, “Auld Robin | 
Gray.” Her story of the composition of this 
ballad, as related to Sir Walter Scott,. is worth | 
retelling. 


There was an ancient Scotch melody, she said, 
of which dad was passionately fond. ——, who 
lived before your day, used to sing it to us at 
Balearres. he did not object to its having 
improper words, although I did. I longed to sing 
old Sophy’s air to different words, and give to its 
— ve tones some little history of virtuous 

istress in humble life, such as might suit it. 
While attempting to effect this in my closet, I 
called to my little sister, who was the only person 


near me: 
“T have been writing a ballad, my dear. I am 
oppressing my heroine with many misfortunes. I 
have already sent her Jamie to sea, and broken 
her father’s arm, and made her mother fall sick, 
and given her auld Robin Gray for a lover; but I 
wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four | 
lines, poor thing! 
My sister thought a moment, and then, the 
climax of misfortunes coming to her, called out: 
“Steal the cow, Sister Anne!” 
The cow was immediately “lifted” by me, and 
the song completed. 


Help me to one.” | 


* @ 
REMEMBRANCE AND RESEMBLANCE. 


Living near a monarch does not necessarily 
make a man a courtier, as we may see by a 
story which the London Chronicle prints of King 
Edward VII. Every Christmas for a number of 
years his majesty has given to an old tenant on 
his Sandringham estate a pair of boots. | 

The old man’s feet are just the size of those of 


the king. who always tries on the boots before 
pr ting them. is adds, of course, to the old | 





One day he was seen to leave a high ecclesiastic 
on the street corner and walk over to speak to a 
roughly dressed man, with whom he had a laughing 
conversation. When he returned to his companion 
he remarked casually, in reply to the question: 

“That is one of my Victoria Park acquaintances 
and opponents. We always have a chat when we 
meet.” 

The mere mention of Victoria Park shocked the 
church dignitary, for it gave him a suspicion as to 
the man’s lack of religious inclinations. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, “that the 
man’s an atheist?” 

“Well, yes,” replied Doctor Ingram, “he is, or 
at least he thinks he is; but he’s a pleasant fellow, 
and there’s a lot of good in him. And goodness, 
you know, can have only one source.” 
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A POET’S MEDICINE. 


A very pretty story, and a graceful tribute to 
the genius of Scott, was told by Ambassador 
Choate in his address in London on nineteenth 
century literature. It related to the closing hours 
of the life of James Russell Lowell, when he, as 
well as all his friends, knew that the end was not 
far off. One day Doctor Holmes went out to Mr. 
Lowell’s “ Elmwood” home in Cambridge, and 
found him lying on the couch, reading. 





man’s pride in his gift. | 
On one occasion, some months after the regular | 
ft had been made, the Prince of Wales, as he | 
n was, met the tenant, and noticing that his 
boots showed palpable signs of wear and neglect, 
advised him to polish them. 

“Ah,” returned the old man, “I never look at 
those ts, dirty and worn as they are, without 
being reminded of your royal highness!” 

In relating this incident at home,—for a prince 
tells his family funny things as readily as the 
plainest citizen,—his royal hness said: 

“A well-meant compliment, I dare say, but a 
very doubtful one!” 
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THE WAY OF SAFETY. 


Unless a cyclist is a “‘scoreher” there is no need, 
generally speaking, to make any effort to avoid 
him. He will look out for the collisions. 


A lady was crossing the street when she saw a 
bicycle-rider coming toward her. She stopped, 
then dod backward, and as he had swerved in 
order to pass behind her there was a collision, and 
both took a fall, but neither was much damaged. 

“If you hadn’t wabbled, sir,” she said, angrily, 
as he assisted her to rise, “this wouldn’t have 


nappensdt” 

“Neither would it have hap ned, madam,” he 
replied, you hadn’t wabbled, or you 

lied, “‘if hadn’t bbled if had 

wabbled in a contrary direction from my. wabble. 
It was our concurrent and synchronous wabbling, 
so to speak, that caused it.” 

Then the cyclist, a college professor, doffed his 
cap, mounted his wheel, and rode on. 









COMPANION. 


The breath comes in for its share of benefit when 
you use Rubifoam to make the teeth and gums what 
they should be. (Ade. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Porgester. ase. 46th session begins Sept. 1th. 
Training for University, Scientific School, Business 
Life. Athletics. Gymnasium. Excellent health record. 
. Rev. LLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D., Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head-Master. 











When you are tired of 
trying to hide your old 
chairs and ashamed 
of your rusty furniture 












































































































Try 
Satsuma 










’ eh YOUR NAME. Fes ant Fenc. ede si0 Interior 
i 4 THickhEL PL~Att. . = atte E e 
. namels 


They make 
everything look 
like new. For 
Walls, Ceilings 
Kitchens, Wood- 
work, Pantries and 
Bathrooms. Don’t 
pay fancy prices when your dealer will 
furnish “Satsuma Interior Enamels” at the 
same price as ordinary paint 
18 Beautiful Tints, also Black and White. 
Send for our Free Color Card and booklet, ; 


“How to Refurnish the Home Without eis 
Buying New Furniture.” 


HEATH 6 MILLIGAN MFG. CO., 
Makers of Best Prepared Paint and 
Railway White Lead. 
Dept. A, 172 Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 
| Established 1851. 








THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 


Guarantees you Absolute Comfort and Pleas- 
ure in Cycling. Fits any wheel. Your wheel 
always under control. Security on hills. A 
luxury on the level. You Ride 50 Miles, 
but Pedal only 85 Miles. 

100,000 satisfied riders last year. 

Sold by all dealers. Booklet Free. 
ECLIPSE MFG, CO. First Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 
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A MELLIN’S FOOD GIRL. ! 
MISS MINNIE JOHN, aged 3 years, is a *‘simon pure’? Mellin’s Food baby, never having 
nursed a mother’s breast a single time. Her life began on Mellin's Food and continued until 


her teeth allowed the coarser diet. Dentition. was not delayed and was not accompanied with 

H. G. Goutp, M. D. 909% N. Compton St., St. Louis, Mo. 
A free sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent on request, 
MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY, 


any unpleasant sequel. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Siveitesrditent 





YOU HAVE A PERFECT MEANS OF RECREATION 
AND EXERCISE IF YOU OWN A 


Bevel-Cear 


CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


The enclosed driving parts are beyond the 






reach of grit and dust, insuring uniformity 
of action and ease of running at all times. 
Cleanliness and constant readiness for use 
are important advantages of the construction. 


$75 
Columbia Chain Wheels $50 


For $5 additional we supply the Columbia 
Hub or Tire Coaster-Brake with either our 
Chainless or Chain Models. 


Catalog of dealers or by mail from us. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, HARTFORD,CONN. 
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SING the song of labor, of the lowly smelling 
soil, 
The whirling of the spindle and the whirring of the 
wheel; 
The hand that guides the plowshare and the rugged 
son of toil,— 
The sinews of the country and its weal. 


For the pulses of the nation beat within the sturdy 
arms 

That are bared before the anvil, or they wear an 
humble guise ; 

And the sentinels of liberty, the shields from war’s 
alarms, 

Are wholesome hearts and honest seeing eyes; 


Those who feel the sweat of labor ere they break 
the wage of bread, 

Nor covet goods beyond the pale that bounds an 
honest reach ; 

But give to God the glory, and the thanks that they 
are fed, 

And rather live a principle, than preach. 


Ah! God of Heaven, pity for the chilling drops 
that creep 
In tortuous threads, where living strength should 


swell the nation’s veins; 


The sloth that cumbers progress, and the useless | 


drones who steep 
The curse that follows idle hands and brains. 


I sing the song of labor, for the keepers of the seal, 

For a new day broke in radiance on the warders of | 
the land; 

Clearer thought to those who ask it, heaping store | 
to those who kneel; 

To the sons of stalwart heart and horny hand. 
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BAREFOOTED. 


HE girls all like to see the bluets in the lane 
And the saucy johnny-jump-ups in the meader, 


But we boys, we wanter see the dog’ood blooms | 


again 
Throwin’ a kinder summer-lookin’ shader; 
For the very first mild mornin’ when the woods are 
white 
(An’ we needn’ even ask our ma about it) 
We leave our shoes right where we pulled ’em off | 
at night, 
An’ barefooted once again we run an’ shout it: 
You may take the country over— 
When the bluebird turns a rover, 
An’ the wind is soft an’ hazy, 
An’ you feel a little lazy, 
An’ the nigger quits the possums— 
It’s the time for dog’ood blossoms. 


How light! heigh-ho! 
fences here; 
"We'd like to jis’ keep jumpin’ ’em together! 
No sleds for us, no guns, nor even ’simmon beer, 
No nothin’ but the blossoms an’ fair weather! 
The meader is a leetle sticky right at first, 
But a few short days ’ill wipe away that trouble. 
To feel so good an’ gay I wouldn’ min’ the worst 
That kin be done by any field o’ stubble. 
O all the trees are lookin’ sappy! 
O all the folks are smilin’ happy! 
An’ there’s joy in every little bit o’ room; 
But the happiest of ’em all, 
At the mornin’ rooster’s call, 
Are we barefoots when the dog’oods burst abloom! 
JOHN CHARLES MCNEILL. 
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THE FIRST SIGHT OF HIS MOTHER. 


MINISTER living in an Indiana 
village received a call one night 
from a parishioner. ‘‘Will you go 
to Indianapolis for me?” he asked. 
“We have decided to send Johnnie 
there for an operation. We have 
received. encouragement that he 

may yet be made to see.” 

Johnnie had been born without sight, and now, 

a little lad of six, bright and sunny, and hardly | 

realizing that he lacked anything to make life | \ 

happy, he was facing a future of darkness, little 
hope having till now been given to the parents 
that anything could be done for his eyes. 





father. 
with her till it is over, and either rejoice with us 
or comfort us, and send me word as fast as the | 
lightning can bring it.’’ 

The minister went, and stayed with the lad 
while the oculist, not overconfident, began his 


work, and till at iast, with a thrill of triumph in | 


his tone, he said, ‘“The boy will see!” 

The glad wire tingled with the message to 
the father, and the minister, with the overjoyed 
mother, retired to wait for the time when the 
bandaged eyes could bear light enough for a first 
look at the beautiful world. 

At last came the notification of the expected 
test. In the dimly lighted room the mother and 
the minister stood breathless while the doctor 
carefully raised the shade. The little lad, over- 
whelmed by the sudden possession of a new 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


sense, cast a bewildered look from one to another 
of the three. 

“Johnnie,” said the minister, “this is your 
mother.” 

The little arms went up and clasped her neck, 
the happy boy verifying his new sense by those 
already tested ; and caressing the loving face that 
he saw leaning above him, he cried, “O mother! 
Is this really you, or is it heaven ?’’ 

It was indeed like a glimpse into heaven. “I 
felt,” said the minister, “as if I had witnessed 
something of the glad bewilderment of a newly 
translated soul in its first sight of the face of our 
Heavenly Father.” 
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OUR EX-PRESIDENTS. 


HE death of General Harrison leaves Mr. 

| Cleveland the only ex-President surviving— 
no very remarkable thing when one con- | 
siders that a President is generally a man of | 


presidency imposes are such as might tax the | 
vigor of youth. Yet it would almost seem that 
the fathers were made of stouter stuff; for down 

to the time of Lincoln, even, it frequently happened | 
that a President found three or more predecessors | 
to welcome him to his high office. 


When John Quincy Adams was inau 
1825, four ex-Presidents were o Bving -¢ 
in fact, except Washington ied before 
Se <soene of his immediate successor’s single 

rm. 


th, it will be remembered, on — 4, 1826. 
Tyler, Van Buren, Jackson and John Bok wat 
| Adams were all living when James K. 
inaugurated, although Jackson died in tne sam 
tl 1845. When 
e also, in_ 1857, sONy 
liv —y Pierce, Fillmore 
None of these died during 





= Presidents were 
Tyler and Van ns 
Buchanan’s term 



































mature age, and that the burdens which the | an 


rated, id fe en 2 


before the second Adams closed his | 
administration John Adams and Jefferson died, | 


Buchanan’s administration 4 


that there were five ex-Pr Ssidents surviving when 
Lincoln was inaugur —the largest number that 
has ever greeted a new President. 
| Including Mr. McKinley, twenty-four men have 
occupied the presidential chair. he average age, 
at death, of departed twen ~* -two was about 
| seventy years. John Adams, who lived to be ninety, | 


pe: ae. Garf sa whose life was 
prematurely ended, died at fif 
_ other. Four of the alive to 
and the two Adamses yy 
| The birthdays of the Pr are 
ey reference books. ay a table ‘iike the follow- 
ing, which shows the dates of their deaths, would 
| not so easily be found. It indicates that July and 
| summer are the month and season most unfriendly 
to the Presidents, seven as the twenty-two having 
| died during the month named. Many other curious 
ns facts will be sugges by a study 
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John July 4, 1826. 

| Thomas Jefferson, July 4, 1826. 

| James Madison, June 28, 1 
John Quiney. February 23, 1848 

) incy ms, ebrua 

} Fo ang nl June Teas" 

| Martin Van Bure July 24, 1862. 

| William Henry Harrison, April 4, 1841. 
John Tyler, by’ 17, 1862 
James pox pom, June 15, 1849. 

Zacha' a fe July 9, 9, 1850. 
Milla Fillmore, March 8, 1874. 
Franklin Pierce, October 8, 1869. 
James Buchanan, June 1, 1868. 
Abraham Lincoln, April 15, 1865. 
Andrew Johnson, July 31, 1875. 
Ulysses Simpson Grant, 5 23, — 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes, J wt LR 
James Abram Garfield, Septem r 19, 1881. 

| Chester Alan Arthur, November 18, 

| Benjamin Harrison, March 13, 1901. 
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I wish there was more | 


POLLY AND THE LIBERTY - POLE. 


OLLY DAGGETT was a Revolutionary 

Pp heroine of Martha’s Vineyard, and her 

name will ever be associated with the 

| famous liberty-pole at Vineyard Haven. It was 

in 1775 that the village people erected the first 
liberty-pole on the highest point of land. 


One day a British vessel came sailing into the 
snug little harbor. Its captain needed a new mast, 
one a wy & a boat full of mer ashore to obtain one. 
wanted, and 

selectmen 
take it away by we yo and 


Daggett, who was an ardent little 
=e roceeding, she became very 
orm “They shall never have our liberty- 
le!” she Pan | with sparklingeyes. Learning 
t the — hers were coming =. e morning to 
saw off the pole, Polly laid her p 
When night came she, with = girl Stents, 
went to the hillto; P bored a hole in the sta 
ured in ty of powder, applied a fe 
rand on the end of a bean-pole, and then watched 
gleefully the fall of the pole—ruined as a mast. 
The next day the men from the ship came for the 
pole, and were furious to find the coveted “stick” 
n splinters. The selectmen could not explain 
matters, but inwardly charged the affair to the 











prank of village boys. 
The ship sailed away without the new mast. 
For several years the three girls kept their secret 


concerning this incident, wh - is now famous in 
| the annals of Leng me d Have 
In 1898 a new liberty-po = was erected by the 
“simile of of the American Revolution—a fac- 
i — = the historical one—on the same spot 
he old one si A bronze tablet tells 
= "the Britishers did not secure a new mast, and 
ey the names of the plucky hervines of that 
night. 


“Go with my wife and Johnnie,” said the | te: 


“T cannot go; I dare not go. But stay | 


BUTTONS, BOOTS AND BRAHMS. 


R. GEORGE HENSCHEL, in his recent 
recollections of Johannes Brahmg in the 


Century, tells one or two droll incidents | 


of his intimacy with the great composer. Brahms 
was—let us put it as respectfully as possible—a 
truly majestic snorer, evoking from his vocal 
organs sounds which out-Wagnered Wagner. 
Therefore, during a little tour which he and Mr. 
Henschel took together, sharing the same room, 
Mr. Henschel always tried to get first to bed and 
to sleep. Being a sound sleeper, the concert 
would not then arouse him; but if it began before 
he fell asleep, slumber became impossible. 


One night, at the inn in prnsisens. me. ‘Henschel 
was hopefully encouraging his o 





' eoura 


| and saying that I didnt 
| Englishman was a pe or a horse-thief. 





. | young Englishman, introducin; 


eandle. In a few suinmtes eee 4 room was 
y 0 

“IT was pi 4 for I wanted. sleep, and 
moreover had to leave for Berlin early the’ next 
morning. Suddenly I remembered Room No. 42. 
io wp, went down to the lodge of the porter, 
whom I roused from a sound sleep, and made him 

. 42 for me. 
“After a good night’s rest I returned, eorty in 
—. ¥ 4 in which I had left 
Brahms. e, and looking at me with 
the familiar. little “twinkle in his eye, said to me 
with mock seriousne 

“*Q Henschel, when I awoke and found your 
bed empty, I said to myself: “There! He ues 

ne and hanged he po But, really, why 

idn’t you throw a boot at 

“The idea of my throwin 4 boot at Brahms!” 

The two men had another interesting experience. 
A button on the composer’s shirt flew off. 

Pe it was the one which held the collar in its 

Brahms was a embarrassed. I pro- 
| to help him out, and we went to my room, 
Dnere I took out of my valise a little box of sewin 
materiols, which I carried with me when travel- 
ing. The amusing uation my Sore of the 
a nm on Brahms’ shirt while he the garment 
on—recalled memories of his _— 

“*When I went on my first rhe A he said, 
‘my mother also put such a little box nto ody | bag 
showed me how to use its contents. ut 
remember quite well when I tore a hole in m my 
trousers, I repaired it with sealing-wax. It didn’t 
last long, though.’’ 





D IN 
a_i HILDREN’S W. 


HANK you for your tullaby, 
Little bird! 
Ever since the dawn have I 
Never stirred, 
While you hop and trill 
On my window-sill, 
With your busy bill 
Picking crumbs: 
You shall get a better pay, 
Bird, from off my breakfast-tray, 
When it comes. 
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LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION. 


“ DISAPPROVE of letters of introduction,” 

| said an elderly New Orleans business man, 

according to the New Orleans Times-Demo- 

crat. “I won’t give one under any circumstances, 

but I must confess that I stopped writing them 

on account of a little accident that had nothing to 
do with the proprieties of the case. 


“A certain friend asked me to give a letter toa 
im to a former 
usiness partner of mine now living in Louisville. 
“I didn’t want to do it, but lacked the moral 
to refuse; so I wrote b letters, one the 
introduction requested, the othe r a brief note to 
the Louisville man, ex plaini the circumstances, 
ty know whether the 


from my old 
had Taine a letter of 


eters into the wron 
| the eo e the pn te 

“Is he re AS on of course,” remarked 
| some cae in the gro 


“That’s just w has 
replied the Hn] 

ai or not. He presented 
a knew the contents he certainly made 
no sign. At pd that » —y poet of my friend, 
who was so sui 
the epistle bene © nearly fell out of "of his chair. 

“All this ned four years ago, and I haven’t 
written a ieee of introduction since.” 


me,” 





* © 
OVER THE PRECIPICE. 


forth by Miss Isabel Savory in “A Sports- 

woman in India.” She says of the entrance 
to Kashmir: “Many of the paths were barely 
three feet wide in places, with a cliff above on one 
side, and a precipice below on the other. They 
were the roughest tracks, and one came to vast 
rocks and had to follow a sort of staircase up 
them.” Miss Savory relates a personal experi-| t 
ence on one of these dangerous paths: 

Slowly Sphai (my horse) clambered up the 
until  { were easly at the toy . The last Mate bit 
was much steeper. On the te a wall of rock rose 
perpendicularly above our heads; on the right the 
narrow path broke off into a sheer preeiples down 

to the go’ gorge tas far below. Making an effort up the 
last steep bit, — dug his toes into the 
rock and broke into a jog. His hind foot loosened 
a instantly his foot we with it. 


Te perils of mountaineering are well set | mean 


moment I oe, wrod 
I do not know—I never shall know—how I did it. 
. = t hold * the reins, and for a second, kneelin; 


e path, clung them, Sphai’s head on a leve 
with lt his ws r forelegs clattering pe | 
on the 


he fought for & minute of life, trying to dig his toes 
e fought for a minu' s toes 
= some crevice in the precipice 
was only oe @ second. was powerless to 
hola him up.. ng od over eel he slowly 
went, with a long heave. I saw the expression in 
his 8 poor, eg me | ig eyes. 
ideously long silence—and then two sickening 
crashes, as he hit rock after rock. A pause, and a 
ort A Ly roar from the rocks at the bottom 
he e gorge. Sphai_ lay, literally smashed to 
ieces, down below. The whole awful sce 4% 
en a nightmare many @ time since. But for the 
man’s dle, which allowed me to slip off, the 
rocky gorge would have held us both. 
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“A SIGHTLY CROP.” 


ERE is a Wayback story which was not 
invented by the newspaper funny man; it 
happened. 

Aunt Lovina, from up the state, came to the 
metropolis to see about investing 3 little legacy. 
The matter was important and it behooved her 
be careful; so she called timidly A. the office of 
the great lawyer, Mr. Jones, to ask advice. 

Mr. Jones had been ~ 3 r e ~ daring a 
summer in the country. once 
fished his little Tommy out aor 3 Bae nd, none 
too soon, with the aid of her old plaid s wh. She 
thought little of this service, but Mr. Jones, it 


d, was of a different mind, for he not only 





while = goespooren: et a Seared wakeful.. 

ad. ight at seeing him take up a book and 
read in bed was only — by my horror when, 
after a few minutes, im blow out the 








attended to her business gratis, but carried her 
home to luncheon. 

Mr. Jones’s house is a splendid one, and the 
luncheon was elaborate and elegant; "put dear 
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Aunt Lovina, having no desire to conceal her 
unwontedness to nes onrownenes. T and ate 
* a ane, dream of adm amazement, 
and unembarrassed as she would have 
boon in Le own home. 
A her comments were sometimes unex- 
bed admired everything without reserva- 
on until it came to a certain course of the 
= was new to her, and she did not ike it. 
astes me kinder green, as if they was 
oranges run wild,” she commented, puckering her 
benign countenance and trying ‘again. “Um! 
Awful bitter! 
Then, endiealy recollecting herself, she added, 
pony, ne I can’t sa honestly I find the 
javiour appetiz in’, myself; but tastes differ. 
Floridy’s a wonderful place. A flourishin’ vine 
with a couple o’ hundred bunches o’ them grapes 
growin’ on it must make a sightly crop.” 
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MONKEY TALK. 


ICHARD LYNCH GARNER, who spent 
some time in a cage in the African forest, 
listening to the conversation of monkeys, 

has evolved certain simple rules which, as he 
imagines, may govern their speech. All the 
sounds made by them refer to their physical 
wants. It is impossible to represent their speech 
by any literal formulz, but a word or two will 
give some hint of iis nature. Says Mr. Garner: 

In the tongue of the brown capuchin monkey, 
the most important word sounds a like 
“who,” uttered like “wh-oo-w.” The meaning of 
the sound is food, which is the central thought 
of every monke rs life. The word may be taken 
somewhat br , for it not only refers to the 
article of food, ou ’to the desire of eating. 

Another word, which means drink, begins with 





a faint guttural “ch,” giides through a poses 
yg goa the French iphthong eu, and ends 


sf striking point 7 resemblance between human 
and simian Spon | s found in a note which one 
of my pets, — always used in warning me of 
| danger. As nearly as can be represented by letters, 
it resembles 
Nellie’s cage stood near my “3 and one night, 
| about one o’clock, I found her wide awa 
| Without letting her see me do it, I" thea a long 
thread to a glove, and placed it in a corner of the 
| room several feet away from her 
| [held one end of the s tring, 3 and drew the glove 
obliquely across the floor. the + visible 
movement of the glove, she aeok on tiptoe, her 
mouth half open. hen in a low tone verging on 
a whisper, she uttered the sound 
Every second or two she repeated it, at the same 
time watching to see ~——, I were aware of the 
goblin’s approach. As the glove came closer, she 
ew more demonstrative. hen at last she saw 
creature climbing the leg of my trousers, she 
was wildly excited. mE e ~~ Aaa Sp it a 
living thing, and tr get at le she 
uttered her warning on ery reais in a loud voice. 
When she was al to examine the glove, 
her anxiety was relieved. She turned away from 
it with an air of indifference, oy could not be 
persuaded even to look at it again. 
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VERY MYSTERIOUS. 


RS. JESSIE DE MERCADO, writing in 

M Harper’s Magazine of her experiences 

in Jamaica, tells the story of two treasures 

stored away beneath a buggy seat. She lived at 

Old Harbor, a small place about twenty miles 
from Kingston. 


“One day,” she says, “when a visit to m 
Kingston essmaker was a necessity, I ordere 
delve me pare ar to upon the rumble and 
ve me to the 
I paid py visit t to ‘the dressmaker received my 
frock,—a li; ig it summer a placed in the 
box beneath the bu Then I yk to my 
sister’s, whase 5 I wen nt ~y aoe y= ~ as 
) nce an ling 
eo at four o’clock. 
up punctually, with the gown still in 
its place, and in due time we reached Old Harbor 
once more. When I went to take out my crisp 
muslin, 1 found to my consternation that it was : 
in had fallen, and I turned 
asking: ‘What in the world does this 


ow 
Pe the pene of helpless amazement on his face 


ee a missis, it am queer,’ he exclaimed, ‘but 
not so queer as what done happen to me! Me 
bought a quattig [three cents] worth of dat pretty 
ting dey eg ice, to bring home to show my 
sister, and I put him in dar wid your dress to keep 
him iafe—and. ib gone for true, and how 

_ 1 get out I dunno, wid you sittin” on him all de 
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TOO MERCENARY. 


66 ERE’S more strange talk in this maga- 
H zine,” said Mrs. Ransom, with an expres- 
sion of scorn on her sharp features. “I 

guess it’s just as well, Hiram Ransom, that we 
never were blessed with money so’s we could im- 
migrate down below, as you’ve always wanted to.” 


“‘What’s the matter now?” inquired Mr. Ransom, 

potientiy, ai sionss his wife’s snort of ‘contempt 
bim _— an agreeable slumber on t 
haircloth loun, 

“Matter!” ec 8. Ransom ; “matter enough. 
I should say! Here’s a column of questions aske 
¥ a parcel of young folks, and what does one of 

young men want to know?” 

a. Ransom feebly shook ‘his head. 

“He wants to know,” said his wife, rattling .~ 
magazine, “ ‘what salary ought a young man 
have to marry?’ That’s the way these city folks 

off their daughters so oa! But I guess 
Sa and Ellen and Jane will stay with us till 
they’re sixty before I'd bemean myself, or let 
you, Hiram Ransom, by offering a young man a 
salary to marry one of ’em!’ 
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MUCH ABBREVIATED. 


CUSTOMER from one of the suburbs dropped 
into a paint shop, took a slip of paper from 
his pocket, looked at it, knitted his brows, 

shook his head, put on his glasses, inspected the 
paper again, and gave it up as a bad job. 

“I made a hasty memorandum,” he said to the 
here" and of the shop, “of something I was to call 
ere > a buy, but usted too much to my 
err. m to have omy down nothing but 

the initials, and ve forgotten what they mean.’ 
“Let me see the memorandum,” sa id , the pro- 


rietor. “It may be that I can help you.’ 
“It’s nothin Yput three Oniy 0. ‘replied the 
+ n 


customer, handing it over. 
“So I see. <a.” We, that’s sepia, a kind 
of brown paint. “Wasn't that it?” 
“What a fool I ~~ Of course it was.” 
7 chrew a big red a) ga on the 


KUT. went away 


counter in lieu of “hush money,” an 





with a sheepish look on his face. 
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know what they call it the rheumatic scale for; 

THE BEEPEAS. because it gives you the rheumatics in your 

HERE were four of them, and all little | fingers—and there’s a whole pageful of exercises 
girls, just two years apart in age and | besides!” 

just two years apart in size, making a | Auntie did not answer. Nobody spoke but 

perfect flight of steps when they stood | the piano-stool, ina high squeak. Debby whirled 

in a row. back again and thumped out three or four more 

When their dear mother first -took | notes. It was hot, and she was tired. Meg and 
them to the quiet and sunny little place | Mary were playing “shousekeep” under the mul- 
on the seashore they were dressed | berry-tree, and the mulberry-tree was right in 
twice a day, each time with a pretty, plain sight. Four grievances make an affliction. 
fresh little gown. But they did get | Then auntie’s kind heart melted. She madea 
so dusty, and their faces and hands | little limping journey across the big room on 
became so black, that finally, in despair, | her crutches, and kissed Debby on the soft 
mother put away the dressy little frocks, and the | fluff of her hair. Auntie was very lame, 
next thing to be seen were four little girls in dark and all her journeys hurt her. 
blue denim. “The four little Blue-Prints” they | ‘‘Courage, Deborah. All the battles that 
were named immediately. ever were fought have been won,” she said, 

Then the next funny thing was (you know brightly. 
girls and boys have a great way of nicknaming| ‘Yes’m—the Waterloos and Bunker Hills 
people, and they seem to find such odd little |andall. But this isn’t a battle, auntie.” 
names, too)—the next funny thing was that they | “lIsn’t it, Debby?” 
became the “Four B. P.’s’’ for short, and from | “Why! Why, I’m a good mind 
that they were known as B. P. I., B. P. II1.,/ to play it’s one! That would be 
B. P. ILL. and B. P. 1V.,and when 
the summer was closing they seemed 
to have no other names than Beepea- 
One-Eye, Beepea-Two-Eyes, Bee- 
pea-Three-Eyes and Beepea-Ivy. 
And the little Blue-Prints seemed 
to think it all great fun. 

Now these little girls had said 
when they first arrived that they 
were never going to wear any hats, 
and they were never going to wear 
any shoes all the summer long, 
“because it wouldn’t be the country 
if we had to wear hats and shoes!’’ 

Their heads bore the ordeal of 
being hatless admirably, but you 
must judge for yourselves if their 
feet fared so well. 

One day their mother, who was 
quietly reading at home, was startled 
at seeing Beepea-Ivy being carried 
home by an old, rough-looking but 
kind-hearted fisherman. ‘Indeed, 
mum, she has a bad bit of wood in 
her poor foot !’’ 

Yes, indeed, a bad bit of wood it 
surely proved, for mother could not 
get it out, try as she would, and she 
actually had to call in the doctor, 
and when he came Beepea-Ivy was 
put to sleep for a minute with a 
whiff of chloroform, and the “bit of 
wood’’ was cut out of her foot. 

And Beepea-Ivy was obliged to 
stay in bed four days with a band- 
aged foot ! 

Was that all? No, there was 
much to follow that kept mother 
and nursey very busy. The next 
day Beepea-Three-Eyes ran across 
the ‘floor, and in some mysterious 
way stubbed her great toe, and a 
round piece of flesh fell on the floor, 
and there was much weeping and 
wailing. And Beepea-Three-Eyes sat on a chair | 
beside Beepea-Ivy with her great toe all tied up!| Jacky and Janie live side by side; 

Then, as if this was not enough to employ the They’re neighbors close in a cozy way, 
household, the next afternoon, while in bathing, | And oh, what pleasure they have indoors 
Beepea-Two-Eyes cut her foot with barnacles. Or out in the street at play! 

Perhaps you may think that is nothing, but these eeathentes ened paiedoa hry —. 
cuts were two feet deep! They must have been, | 

because Beepea-T' wo-Eyes said so, and of course 
they were her feet—she ought to have known. 

Vaseline and more cotton and bandaging were 
employed, and mother had three little Blue-Prints 
to read to instead of two. 

To cap the climax, the next day nursey saw 
Beepea-One-Eye limping around, and on asking 
her the trouble, learned that her foot had been 
hurting her “for years!”’ ‘Dear me!’”’ thought 
poor old nursey, and investigated the matter on 
the spot. 

“A very bad foot, to be sure.”” And so mother 
decided, too, and the doctor was again called in, | 
and pronounced it a case of blood-poisoning. | fun. And then I’ll go to work and ‘won’ it— 

And Beepea-One-Eye was put to bed beside one-two-three it, you know!” 

Beepea-Ivy. And Beepea-Two-Eyes and Beepea-| Debby laughed with delight. She liked to 
Three-Eyes sat in armchairs. | make plays out of things, but she had never 

But their wounds healed, as all wounds do, if | thought you could out of practising. The idea! 
you give them time. | Yes, and see, auntie, all the notes are soldiers 

And would you believe it? the Beepeas ran inarow! The ones that don’t stand up straight 
around barefoot until the frost came, “because it and nice are the—the—you know, the —” 
wouldn’t be the country if we wore our shoes| “Raw recruits,” smiled auntie. 
and stockings, you know.”” “Yes, those. And the ones that run up the 





For Jacky and Janie keep “‘house” and “school,” 
And sometimes they set up a store and trade; 
But once in a while things don’t go right, 
And they quarrel then, I’m afraid. 
Yes, deary me! These two disagree 
“And quarrel at times, I’m afraid. 


Then they play apart for the morning through, 
And never a neighborly word they say; 
But they don’t seem happy,—1 wonder why,— 


NEIGHBORS. 
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|For fifteen—twenty—thirty minutes the fight} NUTS TO CRACK. 
| went bravely on. The soldiers were splendid— 
| auntie was proud of them. They charged and ~_~--4—_—_—_ 
| countercharged and manceuvered like seasoned 
troops. The discipline was perfect. ‘There was 1. 
no lagging or stopping to rest or retreating. | 
| Thirty-five minutes—then a grand crash of ,, ae he : ae a 
cannon,—a triumphant clamor of drums,—and | Concoals withit ite nonsense the heleht of ore 
the battle was over. time. 

“Victory |” cried auntie. : 

“Hurrah, our side conquered !”” sang Debby Whee qpdsane Mow the circus tent in sixteen 


at the top of her voice. “It’s easy enough when The rhinoceros escaped with severely shattered 
nerves. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 





Concealed Crosswords, 


He seemed to lose all self-control, so 
rreat was his surprise, 

And as he tottered to and fro strange 
visions crossed his eyes. 

He seemed to be in cooking-school 
and learning how to roast, 

And while the fire was kindling he 
made caramel on toast. 










He thought the teacher gave him a 
Pee of chocolate cake, 

And he ate molasses candy till it 
made his molars ache. 


Oh, then he felt the goose-flesh rise 
beneath his tousled hair, 

For he had a mortal terror of a dentist 
and his chair. 


“I'll never keep a candy shop or 
bakery,” said he. 

“I'd rather join the navy and run 
away to sea.” 

With that he went hop, skip and jump 
around the cireus tent; 

He washed his face three times with 
care, and outward bound he went. 


“T’ll wear my shirt-waist plain,” he 
sighed, “and then I'll leave the 
land, 

For puff and ruffle etiquette is more 
than I can stand.” 


2. 
BEHEADED RIMES, 


We went to hear the bishop —. 
We thought his words would surely — 
The very inmost heart of —. 


He sat upon the bishop’s —. 
Blue was his eye and brown his —. 
He had a most benignant —. 


The vestryman had passed the —. 
The reason why we were so — 
’Twas ten when we our breakfast — 


3. 
DROPPED SYLLABLES. 


1. Drop one syllable from a word 

meaning suitable and leave existence. 
j Example: Becoming, being. 

2. Drop one syllable from a specta- 
tor and leave a certain drink. 

3. Drop one syllable from one who 
errs in the religious faith and leave 
in this place. 

4. Drop one syllable from modera- 
tion and leave frame of mind. 

5. oee one syllable from a bound- 
ary and leave less. 

6. Drop one syllable from a buyer 
and leave a pursuer. 

7. Drop one syllable from unpaid 
and leave an outdoor pleasure excur- 
sion. 


4. 
ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION, 


Prefix 5, 1 and 100 to a vowel, mak- 
ing that which is evil; subtract 5 and 
the remainder is congealed liquid. 
Replace 5, deduct 100, and find the 
verb to emulate. Replace 100, trans- 
08e all, add 50, and the product will 
ye a famous English general. Change 
, 1 to zero, and find an aromatic flower- 

bud. Take aneg = ond save eg sae 

, P away zero and replace 1, finding the verb to exist. 

And it isn’t a pleasant day. Read backward and find sin; transpose and find 
Ah, deary me! Why can’t they agree, | what sin is. 


And make it a pleasant day? | 5. 


But after luncheon they sidle out, PUZZLE. 


And Janie, perhaps, has a piece of cake, | Lam a part of the body. After an insect I am 
a wild animal. When I follow a river in Scotland 
I am greatly valued. Put a beverage before me 
and I become a fluid. With a measure you can 
make me a king in one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Combined with a plant I am a fruit. 


And she stands close up to the garden fence, 
So Jacky a bite can take. 
For, deary me! They soon would agree 
If Jacky a bite would take! 


She holds it out with a sidelong glance, 


| e. 
And Jacky moves up and takes a bite. 

| 

| 

| 


CHARADES. 
I. 
y first we see about the streets, 
fy second in the wood; 
My third the ear, attentive, greets; 
My whole each exigency meets, 
And nations call it good. 
Il. 
Kindly Nature the plants has nursed 
While the summer months she reckoned; 
Now the farmer goes out to first, 
So that we can do my second. 
As my whole I cannot do, 
Try to guess from what you know. 


And then—the trouble is past and gone ; 
They will play together till night. 
Yes, deary me! They now can agree, 


And they’ll play together till night! 
A. W. M. 


| you have good soldiers, auntie. Why, I’ve prac- 
| tised five minutes too much, and I never knew | 
| it! I never did that before! Now I’m going | 
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HOW DEBBY WON THE BATTLE. 
By Annie H. Donnell. 
Debby whirled round on the piano-stool impa- 
tiently and looked toward the corner where her 
aunt sat sewing. It was the hour for the 


morning practice of her music lesson, and | 


Debby’s fingers would not obey as she wished. 
“T never can get that lesson—never !’’ she said, 
with decision. ‘Not if I sit on this stool a-one- 
two-three-ing, one-two-three-ing till I’m old as 
Mis’ Merthuselah! It’s a perfectly dreadful 
lesson, auntie! There’s the rheumatic scale—I 





| scale are going up-hill, and the going-downers | toacher says it’s vaccination day, when Bridget 
| are going down a hill. The whole notes are the left Boston.” Mamma thought a moment, and 
biggest officers and the half-notes are lieutenants | then remembered that the next day was the 
and + part The eighths and quarters are just anniversary of Evacuation day, when the British 

“Rank and file.”’ 

“Oh, yes, and the rests are where the officers 
call ‘Halt!’ Those rows of little specks of dots | been saving up pennies, dimes and nickels in his 
—staccato, you know —are where the guns go/| toy bank. At last the day came when it was 
popping off! The sixteenth-notes are the soldiers | opened, and there among the little heap of coins 
charging on the double-quick, all a-tiying. Oh, | the mother found a piece of camphor. “Why, 
yes, and the p’s and the f’s and the mf’s are the | Ned,’”’ she asked, “what made you put this in 
| orders, auntie, to show ’em how to fight. Now,| your bank?” “ Because,’’ replied Ned with 
| ready—the battle’s going to begin !’’ earnestness, “I didn’t want the moth and rust 
Auntie limped back into the rear and waited. | to get at my money!” 











For what seemed to Ned a long time he had | 


out and keep house with a clean conscience. 7. 
Good-by, auntie !’’ | THINGS TO SHUN, 
* © | 1. For a punctual person, —tion. 
| 2. For a public speaker, ——tion. 
| Eprrs came home from kindergarten in a state re a suspects person, —tion. 
| F ; . For a criminal, ——tion. 
|of excitement. “QO mamma,” she exclaimed, | 5° por all who desire to improve, —tion. 
“we don’t have to go to school to-morrow!’ | 6. For a government in debt, —tion, 
“Why not?” asked mamma, smiling. “Because 7 oo o who would not be disappointed, 
8. For the lazy, ——tion. 
9. For those to whom money is entrusted, —tion, 
10. For a man with a keg of qynan —sion. 
11. For those who like to be dull and stupid, 
—tion. . 
| 
| 12. For newspaper reporters, ——tion. 
left Boston. | 13. For political parties, ——sion. 
14. For the wealthy, ——tion. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


cr 


1. Siren, ire; steam, tea; stare, tar; tribe, rib; 
ater, rate; glade, lad. 


2. 1. Opinion. 2. Neigh, boar, hood—neighbor- 


hood. 3. Tartan. 
3. 1. Hand. 2. Brush. 


4. 1. Teachest. 2. Atone. 3. Mendicant. 4. Im- 


pair. 5. Turncoat. 6. Caprice. 7. Blackguard. 
18. Carpet. 9. Harebells. 10, Clamor. 11. Manage. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


Tue DIMENSIONS OF SATURN.—Mr. T. J. 
J. See of the Naval Observatory has fenmeniea | 
the results of new measurements of Saturn and | 
its rings, which differ somewhat from older | 


determinations. He makes the exterior diameter 
of the rings about 173,226 miles, the equatorial 
diameter of Saturn 74,990 miles, and the polar 
diameter 67,395, the difference between the two 
diameters being ? 7,595 miles, almost equal to the 
entire diameter of the earth. Mr. See’s measures 
make the diameter of Titan, the largest of 
Saturn’s moons, 2,092 miles. It had previously 
been estimated as high as 3,500 miles. 

PHOTOGRAPHY WitTHovut A DARK Room. 
The continued experiments of Prof. F. E. Nipher r 
of St. Louis with “positive photography” have | 
produced some very interesting results. He says 
that the plates may be separately wrapped in | 
black paper at night, or in a dark room, and all 
the remaining work can be done in the light. A 
plate is taken from its wrapper in the light and 
placed in the slide holder, and an exposure—a 
long one—is made. After exposure the plate is 
taken out in the light again, and placed in the 
developing bath, and the picture is developed, 
and may be fixed, in the light. The result is a 
positive. Fine pictures are thus obtained. While 
it is desirable to. shield the plate from the light 
as much as possible during the changes, yet, 
Professor Nipher says, all of the operations may | 
be carried on without any dark-room conveniences 
that may not be secured even in the open fields. 

Giants’ KETTLES IN MINNESOTA.—In the | 
Interstate Park near Taylor’s Falls, Minnesota, 
has been discovered a singular group of “giants’ 
kettles,’”’ or pot-holes, covering an area of two or 
three acres and ranging in diameter from less 
than a foot to 25 feet, and in depth from one foot 
to $4 feet. They have been bored in exceedingly 
hard rock, and in many cases they are like wells 
in shape, the ratio of width to depth varying from 
one to five up to one to seven. Mr. Warren 
Upham ascribes their origin to torrents falling 
through glacial “moulins’’ at the time when the 
northern territory of the United States was 
buried under ice. As with similar pot-holes 
elsewhere, rounded boulders are occasionally 
found at the bottom of the cavities. 











A CINEMATOGRAPH FOR THE BLIND.— 
Doctor Dussaud of Paris has invented a cine- 
matograph, by means of which blind persons can 
experience the illusion of moving objects as people 
with sight do an illuminated screen. The appa- 
ratus consists of a machine that causes a series 
of reliefs, representing trees, birds or other | 
objects, to pass rapidly under the fingers. The 
reliefs are so graduated that the delicate sense of 
touch possessed by the blind translates their 
variations into apparent movements of the 
objects represented. Doctor Dussaud employs 
the apparatus mainly for educational purposes. 
He has also devised a system of electric vibra- 
tions for conveying to the deaf an impression of 
musical rhythm. 


DANGEROUS BACILLI IN Books.—A spe- 
cial committee appointed by the Chicago Public 
Library board reports that the books of the 
library ought to be immediately sterilized on 
account of the large number of bacilli, represent- 
ing a hundred different poisons and disease-germs, 
found in them. Doctor Kuflewski reports that all 
of the 50 books submitted to him for examination 
were more or less infected. The dry process of 
sterilization, he thinks, will serve the required 
purpose. 








A Telegraph Operator 
Has Pleasant Work, 
Gots good wares. and rises to the 
highest positions. We teach it 
ickly and start our graduates 
i telegraph service. 
fe low. Established 29 ye ars. 
for Catalogue. Valentines’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 








VERY B N TOY- 

Tells how to ma Y EB a? wn veneee. 
Ste eam Engines, Photo Cameras. 

Windmills, Microscopes, Electric 


Telegraphs, Telephones, Magic 
Lanterns, Aolian Harps, Boats 
from a rowboat to a schooner ; also 
Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wagons, 
Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop 
Guns, Slings, Stilts,FishingTackle, ¢ 
Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many 
others. All is made so plain that . 

a boy can easily make them. 200 hontinnee illustra- 
tons. thei stent book by mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 

CLAR, BEPUY, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
















A book of fifty 
ee op recipes 

or ice-cream 
and other frozen 
delicacies that 
ean be quickly 
and cheaply 
made with a 


Triple Motion 


White 
Mountain 
Freezer. 
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WHITE Feayeate 
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STAM 100 all diferent genuine Mauri- 
» tius, Natal, Cape G. uba, 
Costa Riea, Honduras, Mexico, ete. With nice 
ALBUM all for only 10e, A spl lendid bar, Cr 

1901 theta now ready FREE. Agents wante: 
‘N com. Le B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, me 


COMPANION. 


PS. 100 Citerens genuine ag 
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C. A. STEGMAN, 8 bOUIS, MO. 





FRESH AT NIGHT. 
IF ONE USES THE RIGHT KIND OF FOOD. 
If by proper selection of food one can feel strong 
and fresh at the end of a day’s work, it is worth 
while to know the kind of food that will produce 


this result. 
A school-teacher of Media, Kan., says in this 





‘**Like the Blush of a Rose.”’ 


To pale cheeks a delicate color may be 
imparted by using Lablache Face Rouge. 
50 cents per box of druggists or by mail. 
BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





connection: ‘I commenced the use of Grape-Nuts 
Food five months ago. At that time my health 
was so poor that I thought I would have to give 
up my work altogether. 1 was rapidly losing in 
weight, had little appetite, was nervous and 
sleepless, and experienced, almost constantly, a 
feeling of exhaustion. I tried various remedies 
without good results; then I determined to give 
particular attention to my food, and have learned 
something of the properties of Grape-Nuts for 
rebuilding the brain and nerve centers. 

“IT commenced using that food, and have since | 
made a constant and rapid improvement in health 
in spite of the fact that all this time I have been 
engaged in the most strenuous and exacting work. 

“T have gained twelve pounds in weight and have 
a good appetite, my nerves are steady and I sleep 
I have such strength and reserve force 
that I feel almost as strong and fresh at the close 
of a day’s work as at the beginning. 

“Before using Grape-Nuts I was troubled much 
with weak eyes, but as my vitality increased the | 





eyes became stronger, I never heard of food as | 7 


nutritious and economical as Grape-Nuts. Please | 
omit my name from print.” Name can be given 


by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. | 4 











Summer 
Comfort 


Every requirement of comfort— 
every requisite of healthful 
beauty—is —— by FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE CORSET 
WAISTS. They are made in 
summer net as shown in illustra- 
tion, also in soft, lightweight ma- 
terial. If you want to realize the 
perfection of comfort, combined 
with the satisfaction of knowing 
you look as wellas you feel, try a 


FERRIS 


Good Sense Corset Waist. 


Made in all a and sizes to suit 
every form — with long or short waist, 
high or low_bust. Sold by all leading 
retailers. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Finest material and workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. al | 











341 Broadway, New York. 




















THE KIND THAT SATISFY 


FOR CYCLES AND AUTOMOBILES 
Ask for Catalogue. 
BADCER BRASS MFG. CO., 





Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

















Ss Write for our 
free book for ambi- 
tious people. We are 
teaching over 280,000 
students technical sub- 
jects by mail. 


Schools 


Salarie 
Positions ee 


for Learners Capita, $500.00 




















Is absolutely pureand 
should be used by all 
ladies who wish a re- 
| fined complexion and 
that rosy hue so 
much admired by all. 
Sample and booklet 
free. 
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Macaroon Parfait. 


Whip to a stiff froth one ag mart of cream; sprinkle 


| over it and mix lightly -lb. of almond macaroons 
grated and sifted, and six tabl othe frees of powdered 
sugar. Turn this mixture inte the freezer; pack, and 
stand aside for one and a half urs. Do not stir. 
Serve in punch glasses or a a. 


New recipe next month. (§€grah Tyson Rorer. 
Other new recipes in “Ice-Cream Secrets,’ free. 
Frozen desserts, liked by every one, 
are always easy to make if you use a 


PeerlessIceland 
Freezer (One Motion) 


Patented dasher construction does away 
with all motions except one. The freez- 
ing result is smooth, delicious ice-cream 
in three minutes. 
If not on sale in your town, write 
Spe c i al for information Thow to_ obtain 
Oo ffer e 4 four-quart freezer and Peerless 
e Ice Chipper absolutely free. 
DANA & CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, O. 


Originators of the “ Toy ”—for one pint of cream. 
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Hayes of Buffalo 


Cures Asthma 


and Hay Fever to Stay Cured 
Write or Call for 16 Main St. 
Current Comments No.16. ‘or. Tupper 


AGENTS WANTED 


in caer Biecie” BEST MAK 


"1901 | Models, "$10 to to $18 
99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $i2. 
500 Second-hand 

all rete and Ley <y as new, 
Sale at halt it factory cost, we e2 


trial without acentin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distribut- 




































P mone Write at once for our 
Address Dept. 18 C, 


MEAD OYOLE = Chicago 








Flakiest 
Thinnest 
of 


Baked toa turn and 
seasoned with just a 
suspicion of salt. 


Made by 
NATIONAL Biscuit 


ing Catalogues for us. We have a — 
wonderful proposition to Agents for | 
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ttle collar. our dru, 
2c. for a sam le ; 60c. for a 
FREE— 
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We will ship a Cornish Piano or 
- a Cornish Organ anywhere upon the 
distinct understanding that if it is not 
entirely as represented after twelve 
months’ use, we will take it back and 
pay carriage both ways— 


This is the CORNISH PLAN. 


Our large souvenir 
catalogue explains 
our unique method 
fully—it will be 
sent free to any- 
body upon request. 
With the catalogue 
we present four 
embossed pianos 
in miniature — the 
most costly adver- 
tisement ever of- 
fered to the public. , 

Write to-day. 





* A SWELL AFFAIR < 


é “DENTS 
loothache cum 


Not a Chewing Gum. 

Don't take cheap substitutes. Insist 
upon DENT’S; the original and onlv 
reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., or sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 
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CORRENT-EVENTS 


THE “OHIO” LAUNCHED.—The battle-ship 
Ohio was successfully launched at the Union 


Iron Works, San Francisco, May 18th. The | 
President and the Cabinet party, Governor Nash | 


of Ohio and members of the Ohio delegation in 
Congress were among those who witnessed the 
launch. The Ohio is a sister ship of the Maine, 
and of the Missouri. She is of about 12,000 tons, 
and will carry in her main battery four 12-in.. 
breech-loading rifles and sixteen 6-in. rapid-firing 
guns. 


THE ALBANY STREET-C AR STRIKE, which 
began May 7th, was settled May 18th by an 


agreement in which both sides made concessions. | 


The strikers abandoned their original demand 
for the dismissal of non-union men, and agreed 
that there shall hereafter be no strike until six 
days after notice has been given the company. | 
‘The company made concessions regarding wages 
and some minor points. The most deplorable 
incident of the strike was the killing of two 


innocent bystanders, business men of the city, | 
who came within range of shots fired by the 


soldiers during an encounter with the mob. 


OTHER LABOR TROUBLES.— The Inter- 
national Association of Machinists ordered a 
general strike May 20th, in order to secure a| 
nine-hour day at the same wages as for 10 hours. 
——The Master Builders’ Association of New 
York May 17th suspended operations on about | 
300 buildings which were in process of construc- | 
tion, and locked out the bricklayers in their | 
employ, because the men had refused to abide | 
by the decision of a mutual arbitration board in a 
previous dispute. The chief point in controversy 
was a claim of the workmen for wages during 
the time when they had been on strike. 


THE CHINESE NEGOTIATIONS. — The 
Yhinese plenipotentiaries, in their reply to the 
note of the powers demanding an indemnity of 
3$327,000,000, deprecated so large a demand, but 
declared that China had no intention of trying to 
escape her just obligations. They proposed an 
increase of customs duties, and offered to pay 
$10,000,000 annually as an indemnity until the 
sum agreed upon was made up. 





THE FOREIGN TRADE of the United States 
continues to show a large excess of exports over | 
imports, which amounted in April to more than | 
$44,000,000, an increase of about $1,000,000 over | 
the figures for the corresponding month of last | 
year. For the 10 months ending with April the | 
excess was about $129,000,000 larger than in | 
the corresponding 10 months of 1900; and it is 
estimated that the complete returns for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th will show that the United 
States sold to foreign countries during the 12 
months almost twice as large a quantity of 
merchandise as it bought of them. 


Tue British ARMY Biiu.— The British 
Army Bill passed its first reading in the House 
of Commons May 17th, by a majority of 142. 
The bill embodies a scheme of army reform 
framed by Mr. Brodrick, the secretary of state 
for war, under which it is proposed to raise the 
strength of the army to 680,000 men, an increase 
of about 120,000, mostly in the militia and 
yeomanry. ‘The last-named branch of the service 
is expected to furnish 35,000 mounted men, 
instead of 10,000, as at present. The most radical | 
change proposed by the bill is the adoption of the 
army corps system, like that of the Continental | 
armies. The bill had been severely criticized by 
military experts, and it was expected that the 
government’s majority would be reduced when 
the vote was taken; but the passage of the bill 
through its first stage by practically the full 
government strength points to its final adoption 
substantially as introduced. As often happens 
in such matters, the opposition was weakened by 
having no alternative measure to suggest. 

“SHAMROCK II.” DisMASTED.—Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s new yacht, Shamrock I1., was dis- 
masted in a sharp squall May 22d. King 
Edward, who was one of the guests on board, 
narrowly escaped injury by the falling tackle. 
The accident will necessitate a delay of several 
weeks in the races for the America’s cup. 








Recent Deatus.—Mrs. Lyman J. Gage, | 
wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, died at 
Washington May 17th, after a long illness.—— 
Edwin F. Uhl of Michigan, who was assistant 
secretary of state and ambassador to Germany | 
_ during President Cleveland’s second administra- | 
tion, died May 17th.——The Hon. Charles A. 
Boutelle of Maine, who served with distinction 
as a volunteer in the navy during the Civil War, 
and was for nearly 20 years a representative in 
Congress from Maine, died May 2ist.——General 
Fitz-John Porter, who fought in the Mexican 
War, and rose to the rank of major-general of 
volunteers and brevet brigadier-general in the 
regular army during the Civil War, died May 
2ist. He was court-martialed after the Second | 
Battle of Bull Run, but was fully exonerated | 
and reinstated in 1886 by a special commission | 
which retried the case. 
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Corticelli 


— SPOOL 
SILK 


Too Strong 
to Break 





There is No Silk So Smooth, No Silk So Long, and 


THE DRESSMAKERS’ 
FAVORITE SEWING SILK. 


No Silk So Strong as 


The best silk is the most economical. Corticellicosts nomore than inferior 
brands. If your dealer does not keep it go to another store. 4# Secure our 
‘* Spring and Summer Costume Booklet.’’ Just out. New styles. Profusely 
illustrated. Free from any dealer selling Corticelli Silk, or sent by mail for a 


postal. CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 18 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 





WARNER'S, RUST- PROOF CORSETS | 

















POPULAR STRAIGHT FRONT SUMMER CORSETS. 
DOROTHY. Fancy Summer Net. Bhert, GAYETY. Batiste. Short, Low Bust, Gored 
Low Bust, Gored Design. White. #1.4 Design. White, $1.00. 
SULTANA Fancy Summer Net; pm CZARINA. Batiste; Extra Quality. Me- 
: ae ‘Medium, Bust, Gored De- dium, Low Bust, Gored Design. White, 
gn hite, #1.50. $1.50. 
Ask your merchant for booklet. 
THE WARNER BROS. CO., 634 B’way, New York. 207 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 526 Market St., San Francisco. 


— EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED — 
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Progress 


in civilization is marked by 
refinement of food. The 
thought of cooking with 
grease from the filthy hog 
is offensive to intelligent 
people. 

There is no hog fat in 


White 
Cottolene, 


nothing but pure vegetable 
oil and choice beef suet. 
It is recommended by emi- 
nent physicians and expert 
cooks, and used every day 
by thousands of discrimi- 
nating housewives in pref- 
erence to all other cooking 
fats. Why don’t YOU try 
a pail and be convinced of 
its superiority ? 

——som The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago—New York—Montreal, 
Sole Manufacturers. 


FREE! Our dainty booklet, 
oN *ublic Secret,” 
mailed free to any address. For two 
2-cent ayo A we will send free our 
125-page recipe book, “Home Helps,” 


edited by Mrs. Rorer. 


| P. S.—No Hog Fat in COTTOLENE. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices 
Suits cand Skirts. 













I T’S only June, in the middle . 

of your buying time, but the ee 
cloth m anufacturer’ s selling time 4 . 
is over. That’s why he will make " 
his best materials now at far less 
than his regular prices—and that's 


why we can offer you Suits and 
Skirts, of bran-new mate- 
rials, made to order at one- 
third less than regular pri- 
ces. Nearly all of our styles and 
materials share in this reduction 
Note these reductions: 


Suits, former tes $10, 
reduced to $6.6 
$12 Suits reduced 4 $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Skirts, former price 
, reduced to 


34. 
$6 —. reduced 
$7.50 “Shirts re- 


duced to $5. 
$10 Skirts  aaieoed 
io $6.67. 






mater “Day Skirts, former price $6, re- 


duced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts 
(which were made up for exhibition in our sales- 
room) at one-half of + egular prices. 
The Catalogue, Bargain List and Samples, will 


be sent /ree at your request. Your order will be 
filled promptly and to your liking. If you think 
not, send back the garment. We will refund 
your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 























Young 

America — 
Double $2.25 
Action Revolver. 


Safe. Reliable. 

22 Caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 

$2 Caliber. 5 shot, rim or center fire. 

If not to be had of your dealer, write us 

enclosing amount, and we will supply 
you by return mail, sending prepaid. 








Catalogue Free. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 

















Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 
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! to encore after encore, until at last the captain, 

who was a typical Englishman, rose in the audi- 
| ence and asked him to play “God Save the Queen.” 
| Now Ole Bull was a violent republican, and had 
| little respect for monarchical institutions of any 

kind. However, he bowed courteously and whis- 
| pered to me: “You heard me promise to play 





HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub. | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pow. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Gompenton. when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF | 
THESK CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a | 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are requir 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue {t, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ing money to strangers 
to renew babeoris hy SG cnowals of cubecriptions 

The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











CORPULENCE. 


HE amount of fat normally present in 
the body varies with age. It is con- 
siderable in infancy, slight in child- 
hood, least of all from the fifteenth 
to the twentieth year, increases 

! gradually from this time to about 

the fortieth year, increases more 

rapidly for a few years, then remains stationary 
for a time, and finally diminishes again in old age. 

Generally speaking, an increase of fat within 
moderate limits is a sign of health, just as a 
decrease may be the reverse, but when the increase 
is excessive it constitutes a true disease. 

It is difficult to define the limit where a healthy 
embonpoint ends and abnormal corpulence begins. 
Life insurance companies have tables showing the 
proper ratio of weight to height at the different 
ages, but the figures are of course only averages. 

In general it may be said that when the accu- 
mulation of fat causes discomfort, short breath 
on moderate exertion, and a feeling of fulness 
in the head on stooping, it constitutes obesity or 
corpulence. 

The trouble is a disorder of nutrition character- 
ized by faulty elaboration and deficient oxidation 
of the food, in consequence of which an undue 
amount of fat is formed and deposited in various 
parts of the body. It is as often hereditary as 
acquired. 

The treatment of obesity is not so simple as it 
was thought to be when the so-called banting 
system was originated. This system consists in | 
the exclusion from the diet of all starches, sweets 
and fats. It is usually successful in reducing the 
weight; but unless carried out under careful 
medical supervision it may seriously affect the 
general health. 

The same is true, perhaps even to a greater 
degree, of other systems in which the amount of 
fluids is greatly restricted. 

The management of a case of obesity is in 
general similar to that of gout in the intervals of 
the acute attacks, or of the uric acid diathesis, | 
with some slight modification in the diet neces- | 
sitated by the altered conditions. The patient | 
should live much in the open air, drink freely of 
water between meals and at bedtime, and exercise 
systematically. Red meats should be partaken of | 
sparingly, or better not at all, and starchy foods 
and sweets should also be excluded for the most | 
part. 
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WHEN OLE BULL SHOWED HIS COLORS. 
A LTHOUGH Ole Bull, the violinist, crossed the | 





ocean many times, he made it a strict rule | 

never to play at the “charity concerts,” | 
always a feature of the Atlantic voyages. He 
made one exception, however, and that exception | 
was recalled with keenest interest by an old 
resident of New Orleans in conversation with a 
representative of the T'imes-Democrat. 

The incident occurred in 1873 on the steamer 
City of Chester, which had on board, among other 
notable passengers, Ole Bull, Chief Justice Waite 
and Professor Anderson, afterward minister to 
Denmark. The steamer concert was proposed, | 
and as usual Ole Bull declined to take part. The 
passengers were deeply disappointed, and at this 
crisis Professor Anderson came to the rescue. 

“There is one way, and one only,” he said, “in 
which our man may be caught. A fund is being 
raised at present to erect a statue to Leif Ericsson, 
the Norseman, at Madison, Wisconsin, where I 
live. Ole Bull is intensely patriotic, and if we 
made a written statement to him that the proceeds | 
of the concert were to be contributed to do this | 
honor to his immortal fellow countryman, I am 
sure he would consent to play.” 

The suggestion was greeted with applause, and | 
Chief Justice Waite prepared the memorial, which 
was a most ingenious and elaborate document. | 
Duly signed by all the passengers, it was presented 
to Ole Bull, and when he saw the purport of the | 
paper his face lighted up with pleasure, and he | 
declared immediately that he would play. | 

He was as good as his word, and although I 
have heard him many times, I never heard him in 
such wonderful form and spirits. He responded 





‘God Save the Queen.’ Now wait till I come to 
that.” Finally it was reached and, true to his 
promise, he gave the British anthem, but without 





spirit or color. 

Instantly upon its conclusion he swept into the 
stirring strains of “Hail, Columbia,” and played 
with magnificent dash and fire. Then, with no 
stop, he passed to the Norwegian “Hymn of 
Liberty,” a most thrillingly patriotic composition. 
The manner in which he rendered it was simply 
electrifying. Then, as he finished, he caught my 
eye and smiled. He had buried “God Save the 
Queen” so deep that nobody remembered that it 
had been played. 
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NOT A HERO. 


My first experience with bears is worth record- 
ing, writes Mr. Vachell, in “Life and Sport on the 
Pacific Coast.” He was walking down a path, 
leading his horse, and looking for deer. Sud- 
denly the horse snorted, and four silver-tips stood 
directly in his path! At the same moment the 
horse tore the bridle from his rider’s hand and 
galloped back to camp. 


Meantime the bears had not stirred ———- 
the biggest of them was starin disdainfully 
straight into my eyes. I was idiot enough to 
drop on one knee, and fire pointblank into that 
gray grim face. 

The unearthly roar that followed shook the 
firmament. I can swear that I was cool till I 
pulled the trigger; but that hideous bellow, run- 
ning the gamut of sound between rage and surprise 
aod. culminating in a shrill scream of agony, undid 
me. The air seemed to be full of bears. 

In a jiffy I was up a tree, riflein hand. It is my 
honest conviction that I pulled myself up to the 





first branch with one hand, a feat that 1 have 


attempted many times upon a horizontal bar, | 
Perched aloft, my wits 


and never accomplished. 
returned to me. I looked down, peered through 
the leaves; the bears had vanished in the thick 


rus 
I descended very cautiously, feeling myself no | 


hero. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 


While the captain of an English steamer was 
standing on the bridge of his vessel as it passed 
down the English Channel, a thick fog came on and 
he began to sound the fog-horn. To his dismay, 
after he had sounded the signal, he heard the 
“Boo-0-0” of the horn repeated directly ahead of 
him. 


He turned the ship’s head sharply to the right to 
avoid a collision and sounded another warning. 
Again the “Boo-o-o” was returned. The vessel 
was put back on its former track and the fog-horn 
sounded, with the same result. 

“T could not make it out,” said the captain, in 
narrating the story, “and a strange —; of 
superstitious awe began to creep over me. Just 
as I was giving myself one last pull together the 
lookout man called : 

“¢Tt’s the old coo, sir!’ 

“And so it was—the cow kept in the forecastle 
for the use of the ship. Undoubtedly she took the 
sound of the fog-horn for the cry of a companion 
in distress, and gave a sympathetic response.” 
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TWO VIEWS. 


Different sermons, may be preached from the 
same text, and there may be more or less of truth 
in each of them. 


“Here is an account,” said Mr. Morse, pointing 
toa orngree in the evening paper, “of the way 
in which a boy was saved from drownin; by a 
mastiff which belonged to his cousin. The boy 
ventured too near the edge of a treacherous bank, 
lost his footing and fell into the lake. The dog 
dashed in after him, and succeeded in pulling him 


ut. 

“There,” said Mrs. Morse, turning an accusing 
lance upon her ten-year-old son, “that shows how 
angerous it is for a to go too near the water!” 

“Why, mother,” said the boy, in sorrowful 

astonishment, “‘I thought father read it because it 
showed how perfectly safe I’d be wherever I went, 
if you’d only let him uy me a big dog!” 


hy, 





r. Morse ghed, an 
absorbed in the quotations of mining-stocks. 
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A REASONABLE PRECAUTION. 


One of the stories which Levi Hutchins, the old- 
time clock-maker of Concord, New Hampshire, 
delighted to tell related to the youth of Daniel 
Webster. 


One morning, said the old man, while I was 
taking breakfast at the tavern kept by Daniel’s 
ather, Daniel and his brother Ezekiel, who were 
little boys with dirty faces and snarly hair, came 
to the table and asked me for bread and butter. 

I complied with their request, little thinking 
that they would become very distinguished men. 
Daniel dropped his piece of bread on the sandy 
floor, and the buttered side, of course, was down. 
He looked at it a moment, then picked it up and 
showed it to me, saying: 

“What a pity! Please give mea 
buttered on both sides; then if I le 
the buttered sides will be up.” 


lece of bread 
it fall one of 
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INFORMATION DESIRED. 
The rural post-office is the bureau of general 


information, no less so in Georgia than in Vermont, | 


and the Atlanta Constitution reports a conversa- 
tion precipitated by an old darky, who approached 
the village postmaster and said: 


“Any letters fer me?” 
“No,” 

“Any postal cards?” 
i : 
“Is my paper come?’ 
“No 

“Got any almanacs?” 
“No.” 


“Well, does you know anybody what wants to 
buy a live alligator?” 
® © 


“WHAT are you laughing at, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Blank, when her husband was chuckling over 
the mornin rs, “Something in the funn 
column,” said he, “but it’s hardly funny enough 
for two.” —Kachange. 
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20 Paris Expos. Stamps, 10c. 6 Ton A. Stamps, used, I7c. 
Post. 2c. ex. “Agts. wid. 60% c. Toledo Stamp Co., , 0. 





with one 
CLASS PINS... 


one or twocolors, sterling silver 25c. 

each; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated I¢c. 

each ; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 

pinsor badges made for any class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTALN BROS., Rechester, N.Y. 
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BT. Babi 


is the highest grade, most economical 
and most satisfactory kitchen and 
laundry soap. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere, 
~_ 
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A High Grade 


bicycle like the Spalding is readily dis- 
tinguished from the ‘So-called-high- 
grade” by the careful 
smaller parts, which are usually slighted 
in the cheaper wheels. In the better 
bicycles the distinctive finish is made 
attractive without being gaudy. 


“ding 


Bicycles 


—Chainless $75, Chain $50—are distinct- 
ively marked by the neatly enameled 
**REDHEAD.’’ This fact, together with 
the — response of this trim little 
wheel to the rider’s every effort, gave 
origin to the phrase 


** There’s lots of snap 
to the little Redhead! ”’ 


Send for our Catalogue. 
COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Ba ge know I was 
4 18 yesterday, and 
-§ look at the lovely 
::§ stockings papa and 
‘| mamma gave me, 


“ They are 
| ‘Iron Clads’ 
‘+ No. 99—they heard 


of them first from 
grandpa and grand- 
ma down in Mich- 
igan. They say they 
wear like iron, and 
they fit perfectly 
lovely.” 


Feast. 
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When your boy has a 
birthday, give him 


“Tron Clads” 


No. 19, with TRIPLE KNEE, 
“Made to Wear.” 

If your dealer doesn’t 
keep St. Joe Knit “Iron 
Clads,”’ send asc. for sam- 
ple pair, prepaid, stating 
size. If you send $1.00 for 
4 pairs,we will include Free 
a pairof pretty coloredones 
for the baby.’ For Boys, 
order No. 19; for Girls, 
No. 99; for Men, No. 188; 
for Women, No. 77. 


— WELLS & CO., 
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Coal and wood are wasteful fuels and the litter they make is doubly 
troublesome in hot weather. Get a Wickless Blue Flame Oil Stove 
and your fuel will be the same you usein your lamps. It will cost 
one-half cent an hour and you will burn every cent’s worth you 
pay for instead of throwing a third away in ashes. 
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WICKLESS 


BLUE 
FLAME 


Oil Stoves 


are as safe as coal stoves and they are cooler, cleaner, moreconve- 
nient and more economical. Made in manysizes. Sold everywhere. 
If your dealer does xot have them write to the nearest agency of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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A THRIFTY WOMAN. 


Mr. Sawyer, thoughtfully, ‘but I declare my 
brother Sam’s going to have a time with her, no 
mistake.” 

*Sam’s a free-handed man as ever I saw,” 


admitted the neighbor to whom Mr. Sawyer was | 


talking. “It beats all, though, if he and Mary 


Scott have come to a misunderstanding now, | 5@WYer- 


whilst they’re courting! Engaged folks generally 
think they’re a-going to make each other over 


when they’re married, so they let things go for a 
| 


spell.” 
“They haven’t come toany misunderstanding,” 
said Mr. Sawyer, promptly; “it’s jest the other 


way. They went on the excursion down to the 
beach yesterday. Nothing would do but Sam 


must hire Mary Scott a camp-stool at twenty-five 
cents an hour, so she could sit down whenever 


she liked without mussing her skirts on the | 


beach. He did it unbeknown to Mary. When 


GETTING HER MONEY'S WORTH. 


price, she said she should sit on it till the hour | impressive circumstance. We 





| begins, 
he came bringing her the stool and she heard the | 





hear the rest, having to run, as I told you. 


“But they remarked that he stood and she sat! PHONOG RAPH, * Buby hment, 


there till the five minutes was up. His umbrella 
turned inside out and bust away from the ribs. 
When they come battling along against the wind, 


| camp-stool and all, those that told me heard Sam 
| say, ‘I reckon I sha’n’t hire another camp-stool 
in a hurry!’ 


“You take a woman that’s as thrifty as Mary | Pleasant and mild as ever. 


Scott, and I presume to say ’most any husband | 
would be a dreadful trial to her,” remarked | 


And Mary answered him, just “4 


“*Tt’s a pity you’ve got your clothes wet, Sam,’ 
she says, ‘but they’re so thick ’twon’t go through, | 
the damp won’t, in just these few minutes. You’d 
better step right back with the stool, and then 
there’ll be no extry charge for it over the hour.’ 
And Sam went!’’ 

“Well, I—swan!”’ ejaculated the listener. 

“Tt does seem so, now don’t it’’’ agreed Mr. 
ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 


eS & 


PARKMAN’S LIFE AT HARVARD. 


In Farnham’s “Life of Francis Parkman”’ the 
biographer republishes the text of a short address 
made by the historian in 1885 at a dinner given 
in Boston in honor of Doctor Gould. In this 
address Mr. Parkman dwells humorously on a 
few incidents connected with his life at college. 

“Something more than forty years ago,” he 
“Mr. Benjamin Apthorp Gould, master of 
the Latin School, and Doctor Parkman, minister 

of the New North Church, took counsel 
together, and agreed that their sons, who 
were just passing the freshman examination 
at Harvard, should be joined in bonds of 
chumship. This union was brought about 
by the parents between young persons who 
had never seen each other, and was the 
foundation and beginning of a lifelong 
friendship. 

“Its beginnings were a little breezy, I 
might say squally. On one occasion Mr. 
Gould came out to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, and with a good-humored serious- 
ness he told us that chumship is like matri- 
mony—it requires a good deal of forbearance 
on both sides. Whether it was in conse- 
quence of this remark or not I do not know, 
but certain it is that a most cordial harmony 
was soon restored between the parties, and 
has continued unbroken to this day. 


Boys, For’ the 


“T remember an incident which took place | 


on the evening of the day when we first 
occupied No. 9 Holworthy, which, after it 
was over, gave us both a good deal of 
pleasure. 

“It was a very hot night. We had opened 
our windows in search of air when there 
was a knock at the door, and ten or twelve 
seniors came in. It was an immensely 
regarded the 


was up, to get the money’s worth, and then he | seniors with awe and reverence. Still it was not | 
could take it back—he’d paid for one hour in | above their dignity to haze a couple of harmless 


advance. 


and callow freshmen. They closed the windows 


“She elected to sit right out in the broiling sun, | and took out cigars, and began to smoke their 


and fastened her eyes on the sea, and pretty soon 
her head began to go around. When she’d press 
her hand acrost her forehead Sam would beg | 
of her to get off the camp-stool and come up onto | 
the rocks, where there was some shade. 
there she sat, looking like the last o’ pea-time 
and scarcely speaking. 


“*What’s a quarter, anyway?’ Sam.asked her 


at the end of half an hour. ‘You’ve sat out 
thirteen cents’ wuth; can’t you let the other 
twelve go? I can stand it.’ Sam likes his joke, 
you know.” 

The listener nodded appreciatively. 

“She wouldn’t budge,” proceeded Mr. Sawyer, 
with keen relish of the situation he was unfold- 
ing to his friend, “‘and pretty soon after Sam’s 
remark the wind came whifting round, and one 
of those sudden showers bore down on ’em from 
the s’uth’ard. Folks began to scurry past ’em, 
running for shelter, and looking at those two as 
if they were scatterwits. 

“‘Come now, Mary,’ says Sam, ‘you aren’t 
a-going to sit here and be rained on, just to finish 
up that hour, are you? Your clothes’ll be ruined, 
and they cost more’n a quarter, I’ll warrant! It 
don’t seem like good judgment on your part,’ 
says Sam. He didn’t tell me; I had it from one 
that saw and heard the whole circumstance,” 
said Mr. Sawyer, in careful parenthesis. “They 
said Sam spoke very mild, for he’s in love with 
Mary Scott, and no mistake. 

“*You may open my bag that you’re carrying, 
Sam,’ says Mary, real firm but pleasant, same 
as she always is—she’s so even it kind of aggra- 
vates me sometimes. 
find my rubber waterproof and a piece of rubber 
that I always carry to put over my hat at times 
like this.’ 

“Sam did as she said, and she put on the 
waterproof and the rubber over her hat. It 
puckered round with a drawing-elastic, the hat 
piece did, and looked consid’rable like a rubber 
nightcap, they tell me. All the time the squall 
was coming on fast as fury, and big drops of 
rain began to fall. 

“*You’d better seek a place o’ safety, Sam,’ 
says Mary Scott, calm and pleasant. ‘I’m afraid 
you can’t hold up your umbrella in such a high 
wind.’ 

“The ones that told me about it said they were 
obliged to run just then, for it began to pour so; 
but they said Sam took out his watch, and kind 
of set his jaw, and says he, ‘There ain’t but five 


But no, | asked for the key. 


‘In it,’ says she, ‘you will | sa 


-fairly shriek, but the bears were defiant. 


| cigars to smoke us out. We bore it for a while; 
| then the air became thick, and we began to think | 
we had had enough of it. Suddenly one of the | 
seniors sprang up and rushed to the door, and 
The door was opened, and he | 
staggered out and went to his room, followed by 
all the rest. 

“The average scholarship of Holworthy was 
creditable. As regards mathematics it was par- 
ticularly so— in spite of fate, | might say, for 
I always and invariably failed, and my chum 
came off with flying colors, making up all the 
difference. 

“IT remember the last examination, when 
Professor Pierce, in presence of a committee, 
examined us, and I was required, in accordance 
with the cruel custom of the time, to work out a 
problem on the blackboard. I had not opened 
my algebra for six months, having devoted to | 
rifle-shooting the time which I was expected to 
devote to mathematics. A problem was proposed. 
I said: 

“*TDon’t know it, sir.’ 

“Professor Pierce with great kindness then 
proposed another, to which I replied: 

“‘T cannot do it, sir.” 

“He then tried a third. 

“*T don’t know anything about it, sir.’ 

“*Mr. Parkman, you may go.’ ”’ 


UNPLEASANT NEIGHBORS. 


A newspaper of Center County, Pennsylvania, | 
ys that bears are more plentiful in that region 
than for many years. Big and little, tame and 
wild, they seem to be everywhere. 

One day in the early fall a big black bear made 
its appearance in sight of the court-house in 
Bellefonte, took a long drink out of a horse 
trough, and then curled up on a rock to sleep. 

Another day, on one of the mountain branches 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, two bears came out 
of the woods and stopped on the railroad. Along 
came a train, and the engineer made the whistle 





They 
kept in the middle of the track, and jogged along 
easily. Occasionally they stopped and sat down 
to rest, but did not get out of the way, and kept 
up this performance for two miles. ; 

The engineer did not dare to run over them 
for fear of wrecking the train, so he jogged along 


behind the bears until they took to the woods. | 
| 
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Ruby §$ | .00, 

( Patented a 25, 1900 pee 

$2.00, 

4 mail, increase id volume and tone, 50%, thousands in 


us Easily applied. Agents w anted. Booklet free 
SOHN OGDEN (Gen'1 N. E. Agent), Box 1020, Providence, R. L 


Allen’s Ulcerine salve © ures 
Chronic | Ulcers, *OLD SORES 
cers, Tuberc ~ hg ‘Be Cae Uleers, Varicose 
Uleers, Indole ent Uleers, Mercurial Ulcers, Gangrene, 
White Swelling. Fever Sores, all Old Sores. By mail, 
63 copts. Se pad te scription of case. Booklet Free 

, 163 E. 7th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


MY SITUATION 


VWiTH CURTIS & CAMERON was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
Florence E. Brown, Woburn, Mass. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 


PREPARE Ath. 


Sell $5.00 worth of tea, coffee and extracts 
|and get 50 bunches of firecrackers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
“WILDE & WRIGHT - Natick, Mass. 


YALE’S AWNINGS, 
Tents and Flags. 


Everything in the CANVAS LINE Made to Order. 


Contracts taken for Canopies, Tents and Dec- 
orations at weddings, rece ptions, ete., anywhere 
in New England. When you want the best write 
or call on the house that has been noted for 
superior work since its establishment in 1847. 


R. M. YALE & COMPANY, 
45 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 





























A SHUMAN 6&6 CO., Shuman 
* Corner, Boston, beg to announce 
that the lectures at their establishment upon 
the Woolen Manufacturing Industry are di- 
vided into courses of two lectures each, 
occurring every Wednesday and Saturday at 
three P. M. 

It is their purpose to award a scholar- 
ship in the Institute of Technology for the 
best essay written from notes taken at these 
lectures. 

As their accommodations are naturally lim- 
_ they are issuing tickets for each course 

s far as their capacity will allow. When 
one course is filled up tickets are issued to late 
comers for a following course, and so on. 

Those interested may apply for tickets at 
the office in their Wholesale Department, or 
by letter, kindly mentioning in either case 
“The Youth’s Companion.’ 

The following are extracts from hundreds 
of letters commending the firm’s enterprise. 
These letters have been received from mas- 
ters of schools, members of faculties, etc. 

“I regard this as a most useful departure 
from strictly business lines toward that 
intelligence so much to be desired that is 
the true benefactor of all.” 

“Your idea in inaugurating a course of 
lectures on woolen manufacturing is certainly 
a most fortunate one, especially in this city, 
which has for so long been the leader in that 
branch of business.” 

“I think you are doing a fine thing.” 

“IT would find in my work in Webster a 
knowledge of fabrics in which this town is 
largely interested a source of pleasure and 
profit. hope many will appreciate the 
opportunity you are offering.” 











5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Heat 
Your 
House 


witha 


Dig hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DiGHton. Every Part Warranted. 








DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 








Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


Ill. 
| IMPORTED BEADS 


for bag and purse work. Samples furnished and mai 
orders promptly filled. 
Cc. HA HOLLIS & CO., 14 Park 8q., 





Boston, Mass. 








Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 

It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass 
name-plate, ** Ideal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 

Illustrated bookle tfree. Address Dept. A, 


FOSTER BROS. MF “G. CO., UTICA, N. Y. 

















Introduced I86I- *: 
used by the best... 
families. and a 


The Sbedien. Washington, D.C. 


“Refer to us. Used them 
twenty years.’ 
tT. &. ROESSLE. 


since [86] 
‘ASK for it 


J. W. Colton and Co. 


Westfield.Mass. and NewYork. 














| Hoot, Mon! 


Dinna ve see ma 
Garters? 

The vera 
thing for 
hauden 
up the 
Stokens. 
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Supporters 


The Standard 
for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. 











Different from the 
others. No Cords, 


ON EVERY No Pins, No Buttons. 


CLASP. 
Your dealer has them, or handsome Sample Pair 
y mail for 25 cents. 


THE CLARK MFG. CO., Makers, 
657 Washington St., Boston. 











Forceful—Fascinating—Entertaining. 


| Uncle Terry, 

















UL’ APRICAINE, DECK SCENE. 

A large and steadily iner®asing number of 
satisfied purchasers is the best evidence of 
the worth of any instrument. Merit only can 
establish continued approval. Before dec iding 
on a piano ask the opinion of any of the many 
thousands whoown a 


McPhail Piano. 


We are then willing to abide by your deci- 
sion. The rich, deep brilliant tone of the 
McPhail improves with wear, while the cases 


are the most beautiful and artistic that 
skilled workmanship can produce. 
For 62 years Made on Honor — Sold on Merit. 
FREE Our Handsome Art Catalogue 
shows this scene and fourteen 
others six times larger. Send for it. 
A.M.McPhail Piano Co., 784 Washington St.,Boston. 





The Great New England Novel, 
By Charles Clark Munn. 











“The author writes in a frank, indulgent and 
hearty manner, skilfully outlining his characters. 
—Boston Herald 

“* My life’s been like most everybody else’s—a 
streak o’ lean an’ a streak o’ fat, with lean predom- 
inatin’.””—Uncie Terry 


Finely Bound and Illustrated, 
Irice 50. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 














Line 


Yarmouth 





of Trips. 
For a healthful, delightful vacation, one never 
to be forgotten, go to charming, historic 


NOVA SCOTIA 


| by the Yarmouth Line’s largest and finest 
steamers, Safest and best. 





| Free. Art Catalogue, 100 Illustrations and full information, 


| 1. F. HAMMOND, Agent, Lewis Wharf, BOSTON. 
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CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


for mending cracks and 
holes in the fire-box lining 
of your stove. A combi- 
nation of powdered fire- 

clays and plumbago. Mix 

with water and use like 
mortar orcement. Kept 
by hardware stores. 

Write us if you can’t 

get it. Don’t neglect 

the Stove lining ; the 

life of the stove de- 

pends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible 4. * 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

















Why Not a Trip 
To Colorado 
Next Summer? 


Do you realize that Colorado 
is the most attractive health 
and pleasure resort in the 
world, and that by using the 
Burlington Route Chicago- 
Denver Limited train, it takes 
only two nights on the road to 
get there from New England? 


We publish a book about 
Colorado, most interesting 
and informative. It is 
beautifully illustrated and 
has a valuable map. Price 
6c in postage. Send for it 
to-day before you forget. 


For tickets and sleeping-car berths kindly see 


W. J. O'MEARA, New England Passenger Agent 
C.B. &Q.R.R., 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





HEN tea was first introduced into 
GERMANY, 200 cups a day were 
recommended as beneficial to adults. 

This sounds absurd, but we do not realize 
how tea is weakened by exposure to the 
air. Probably the first tea used in Ger- 
many had lost most of its strength. Even 
to-day it takes a good many cups of tea 
that has been exposed long to the air 
to equal one cup of Chase & San- 
born’s “Original Package” teas. These 
“Original Package” teas are really very 


inexpensive, because so little need be 





used. 


“ ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
TEAS, 
Orloff (Formosa Oolong). 
Koh-i-noor (Eng. Breakfast). 
Orange Pekoe (India & Ceylon). 




















YOU CAN OBTAIN = 


Dinner Sets, Watches, Ladies’ Silk and Flannel Waists,Sewing 
Machines and Hundreds of other Premiums, including a LARGE 
VARIETY OF HANDSOME CHAIRS, by devoting a few hours’ 
work selling our Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Perfumes, Cold 





Cream, Perfumed Bath Tablets, Complexion Soap, etc. Or from %6.00 to 
#%20.00 in Cash each week, taking advantage of the LIBERAL COMMISSION we 
allow our agents, and giving to LACH Customer a handsome present or check. 

We will be pleased to Mail You our 170-page illustrated Premium List with Price- 
List. WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time to deliver goods before paying for them 
when not convenient to send payment with order. We also carry a full line of Rogers’ 
Knives, Forks and Spoons. LONDON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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regu 
ly ha + no need of medicine or false 
stimulants. Dr. Felix Oswald says: 
“In no other form can the human 
organism absorb so a quantity 
of blood purifying tackle” 
f Thedelicate acid of the Grape 
clears the system of all im- 
urities, acting as a gentle 
axative, it puts an edge on the 
| appetite and gives tone to the 
| system. Try it on the table. 
| Sold by druggists and fancy grocers. 
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“CRESCO” 





A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 
> Disconnected 


in front, with 
Elastic Gore 

\ at sides, 

~ Where the CRESCO 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 






a 











it a $ J .00. 
Drab or pay na 
“ CRESCO.” Short in um 








THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 











The Famous Tales Library. 


SOLID OAK CASE. 


GLANCE at the list of the stories and authors of this Library will 


convince one of the excellence of the literature here offered. Every 
one knows what to expect from Victor Hugo, Scott, Kipling, or, 











indeed, any of the books on this list. The stories of this series are 
culled from their best work. In no other collection of books will be found 
so comprehensive a series of stories. They range from the classics of 


adjunct to an artistic home. 


Virgil and Homer to the exquisite child stories of Kingsley and Daudet; 
from the stirring tales of Kipling to the prose idyls of Lamb and Dickens. 
All varieties of great and interesting literature are included; and on 
comparing this series with lists of the one hundred best books in the 
world’s literature, prepared by a number of leading college and university 
professors, we find that from one-half to three-fourths of their selections 
are represented. The possessor of ‘*‘ The Famous Tales Series,’’ there- 
fore, has indeed a Library of which he may well be proud. 


Such literature would be out of place in ill-made books, and accord- 
ingly all the details of printing and binding are artistic and tasteful. The 
binding is in royal-blue ribbed book cloth of a high grade, the chaste de- 
sign ornamenting it being white with gold title. The style, flexible 
spring back, used prevents to a great degree the wearing out of the bind- 
ing and allows the book to open flat, a great convenience. An excellent 
quality of laid paper is used, with wide margins, suitable for the notes 
relative to the text which the book-lover is so fond of writing. The type 
is large and clear, making it easily read. 

In order that there may be nothing lacking to make this the most 

attractive series possible we have designed a Bookcase to hold them. The Oak Bookcase 
is highly ornamental in itself, and when filled with the elegantly bound books of this series makes a most harmonious 


The series of seventeen volumes contains in all one hundred and twenty stories or books. 








Vols. 


. TALES OF BATTLE, CAMP AND SIEGE. 
- TALES OF THE SEA. 

. TALES OF HEROISM. 

. TALES OF WONDER. 

. WEIRD TALES. 

TALES OF FAIRYLAND AND FANCY. 
- THE ILIAD. 

. THE ANEID. 

. THE ODYSSEY. 

. CHILD STORIES. 

- TALES OF OLDEN FRANCE. 

- TALES OF THE ORIENT. 

. PROSE IDYLS. 

. TALES OF ENCHANTMENT. 

. OCCULT TALES. 

. TALES OF BARBARIANS. 

- TALES OF GODS AND HEROES. 
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STATE OF NEw YorK 
ExecuTive CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


Dec. 31st, 1900. 


ams 
 ederick B. DeBerard, 
Merchants Asso’ N.Y. Life Bldg., 
N.Y. City. 

My dear wr. DeBerard:-- 

I have greatly enjoyed your collection of 
Famous Tales. I think the collection an admirable one and I am taking 
it on to Washington with me, 


Sincerely yours, 





Shscarre (Correa 


HE price of the 
Library of sev- 
enteen Volumes with 
Oak Case is $12.00. 
Fora short time we 
will deliver a set to 
any Companion sub- 
scriber, express 
paid, for only 


$6.75. 














PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 











